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Che Adventuress. 


By ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AUTHOREsS oF ‘OuGHT WE TO Visit HER?’ ‘Lean,’ ‘A GIRTON 
GirRL,’ ‘Susan FIELDING,’ ETC. 


CHaprer Y. 
LOOK IN HER FACE! 


RS. CLEMM was not obdurate. When the sisters -had 
returned to their pretty salon at Negretti’s, Rose in- 
quired, a shade of trepidation in her voice, if Pauline was aware 
of her sudden social rise? Mrs. Tredennick, with all the world 
to see, had accosted her openly on the Promenade des Anglais. 

“Mrs. Tredennick did more. She shook hands with you at 
parting,” cried Pauline. “Yes, my dear, I had turned my head, 
I witnessed your triumphs. You ought to hoard up that right- 
hand glove, Rose, a sacred relic to remind you how, in your 
vagabond days, you once touched finger-tips with a minor 
canoness.” Pauline Clemm took one of the girl’s slender gloves 
from the table ; she held it aloft with an air of derisive reverence. 
“A pity,” added she, “just as we get a hold on the skirts of 
respectability that we must let them go again.” 

“Should we have got the hold otherwise? Oh, Paulie, the 
little scene was toosweet! Life is more amusing sometimes than 
novels or the theatre. Juliana’s face was a study. She dared not 
be inattentive to Lady Di, yet would not lose one whisper of the 
parson’s with your humble servant. And we whispered to some 
effect. Mr. Firmin elected straight off to come with me to the 
Monte Carlo concert to-morrow.” 

“ Naturally with Mrs. Tredennick for your chaperon ? ” 

“No, with you. I want you to know him. Mrs, Tredennick 
starts away after her bishop by the morning express. But Mrs. 
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Tredennick thinks me safe”—Rose’s eyes glittered—“ safe. As 
we were standing there together, she and he and I, an idea flashed 
across me. I thought I might see a bit of human nature cheap.” 

“You hinted at our near departure, reduced the dangerous 
flirtation to a parenthesis? I understand.” 

“T told them you must reach Paris by Sunday, leaving the 
rest of the story to be inferred. You should have seen Juliana’s 
delight. She is an ugly little witch of a woman, Paulie, lined, 
patched-up, old. Well, for the moment she looked quite nice in 
her happiness. Juliana launched into friendship and proposals. 
Miss Hathaway,” cried Rose mockingly, “is to honour the salon 
with her presence to-night. Miss Hathaway is to favour the 
parson and Mrs. Tredennick with some music. It will be quite, 
quite charming.” 

“To be taken up simply because you can be shaken off to- 
morrow, is not flattering, Rose.” 

“ But if it amuses one ”—the dominant note in all poor Rose’s 
life-theories—“ and it does amuse me infinitely to rehearse a new 
part. You and Celestine will be packing, and I have no novel, 
alas!” Miss Hathaway gave a sigh of secret renunciation. 
“ Playing on Negretti's piano to my betters will be livelier than 
walking in Negretti’s garden alone. Not that I should be alone,” 
Rose added, with questionable relevancy. 

Mrs. Clemm was mute, pointedly so. After a time: “Are you 
certain you are not over-interested in this parson with a past?” 
she asked significantly. 

Whatever the young girl thought, her manner was cool as ever. 
“Interested in one way, yes. The situation is neatly balanced. 
As a French person would say, the affair walks quick. I have 
known Mr. Firmin since last night, and already his best friend 
trembles for him. I must be very dangerous, Paulie.” 

** You are—very,” answered Pauline Clemm. “So dangerous,” 
—she hesitated slightly—* that if I was sure the tables might not 
be turned, I should like Juliana to be made to tremble more.” 

“The tables turned ? ” 

“Such things have been, Rose. A woman is sure of her 
temperament. She likes the sense of power. A dearest friend is 
to be eclipsed. It is so wholesome for a man to have his vanity 


smitten. And then, before she even mistrusts her footing, she is 
in deep water.” 


Rose laughed ingenuously. 

“ Poor susceptible illustration! I illustrate nothing, remember. 
I point no moral, Paulie. I shall never lose my footing.” As she 
said this she looked straight into Pauline Clemm’s cold eyes. “I 
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shall not, whatever happens, fall in love with the Rey. Richard 
Firmin.” 

“Tf I could be sure, positively certain of that,” mused Mrs. 
Reuben Clemm. 

“You would not mind my playing for them to-night? And 
before we part,” added Rose, “I mean to spring my mine. There 
shall be no whisper of Betsi Ivanovitch. Mrs. Tredennick shall 
think I am to stay on at Negretti’s alone. Oh, she shall 
tremble!” 

“‘T should like her to tremble as she has never trembled yet. 
Mr. Richard Firmin—the arrogance of the thing!” exclaimed 
Pauline Clemm. ‘A country parson with his three or four 
hundred a year, his cure of muddy souls among English swamps, 
and Rose Hathaway! ” 

It would seem, on this, that Rose fell to criticising some mental 
vision or other which pleased her. Her eyelids for a minute were 
narrowed, her lips meditative. 

“ The two figures stand out well, the contrast is picturesque,” 
she observed lightly, “and even picturesqueness goes for 
something. We have been existing, recollect, during just three 
weeks, for excellent reasons, of course. I never doubt your 
wisdom, Pauline. Still, we have been existing. At Monte Carlo 
one used to live. One had not to fall back upon the strolling 
clergy for diversion.” 

So the plan of campaign was settled on. Long before dinner- 
time, however, it happened that the two picturesquely contrasted 
figures met again. Mrs. Tredennick, on this her last day in Nice, 
was occupied with many things, most of them requiring Richard 
Firmin’s attendance. He had loyally paraded with Juliana in the 
forenoon; he had shopped with her after lunch; a while later, 
had made two or three farewell calls with her—“On excellent 
people, Richard, the sort of introduction it would be a sin for you 
to neglect.” By five o'clock, the excellent people being few of 
them at home to little Mrs. Tredennick, he was set at liberty. 
Juliana had visits still to pay, but unimportant ones, good-byes to 
dear kind creatures whose acquaintance she would not bore any 
man tomake. Richard might go his way, and his way led him 
to the high terrace in Negretti’s garden, an agreeable resting- 
place at this hour—sea and sky so blue ’twas hard to discern the 
line at which they interlocked, a slight breeze silvering the foliage 
of the distant olive yards, eucalyptus and orange and pine-trees 
odorous in the balmy sunshine. 

Drawing a small volume from his breast-pocket, the young 
ecclesiastic began to pace the terrace slowly, alternately reading 
2F2 
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and contemplating as he paced. He was not long solitary. As 
he turned, for the third time, in the direction of the house, Mr. 
Firmin caught sight of a white dress fluttering towards him 
between two glowing borders of purple cineraria. A minute later 
Rose Hathaway was within a dozen steps of the terrace. How- 
ever strong his desire of escape, Richard Firmin had no choice 
but to advance and meet her. 

“ My novel—I am lamenting my wicked French novel,” she 
began, with her usual candour. “ Do you think ‘Diane’ has been 
picked up? If it was asin to read the book, it wasasin to 
circulate it. What business had I to corrupt the morals of some 
ore else? Not,” added Miss Hathaway, “that I believe in 
corruption. If you are innocent you do not understand the bad 
parts of a book, and if you are not, how can it signify? Nothing 
could be dangerous for me.” 

“Some one else is demoralised. Your novel, I am happy to 
gay,” observed Firmin, “is gone.” 

“ Ah, you have looked! You have not forgotten our walk under 
the stars. As ‘Diane’ and her poet are lost, I wish something 
amusing would happen in real life. Mr. Firmin is reading his 
Hours, I perceive, otherwise——” 

Firmin had no choice but to return‘his book to his pocket—it 
was a volume, he hastened to tell her, of Robert Browning’s verse, 
not of Hours. 

Rose gave a little sigh of relief. 

“T never know where I stand with an Anglican. But for the 
not marrying, I see no difference between the reformed priests and 
the orthodox. Of course on that point,” she threw the remark in 
flippantly, “ the orthodox score.” 

Richard Firmin was undesirous of polemics, but it occurred to 
him that the views of Pauline Clemm’s sister on marriage might 
be instructive. He would, at least, give her an opportunity of 
ventilating them. ‘“ Was it possible,” he assumed a rather 
shocked air, “that Miss Hathaway could be opposed——” 

“ To marriage, in the abstract—no, I don’t see how the majority 
of people could get on without it, the lawyers especially. When 
you come to individual taste, I am against handcuffs. Shall we 
rest awhile on the terrace? The seat next to the pavilion is my 
favourite. Yes,” the proposed change of position having been 
effected, “I am against handcuffs. For a girl, you will say, 
nothing matters much. A girl is always in fetters, lasting or 
otherwise.” 

A tu quoque would have been only too facile, but Firmin was 
not in a mood for compliments. He was in a mood for listening 
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to Rose’s agreeable voice, and for looking at her. Indisputably she 
was the fairest woman he had ever seen, off canvas or porcelain ; 
also, his conscience hastened to add, the least meretricious. Of 
this fact he was convinced as she sat beside him, the searching 
light revealing not a defect in her teeth or features or complexion. 
Was her heart, supposing her to have one, equally flawless ? 

“But a man—marvellous, is it not, that a man, in cold blood, 
can insist upon exchanging liberty for stone walls and cages ?” 

“ Probably he does not make the exchange in cold blood.” Mr. 
Firmin added, after a moment's pause, that, with some gaolers, 
stone walls might, he conceived, be endurable. 

“ Ah, you have got to romance. You speak of a man and girl 
in love?” 

He would have given much to see her blush. Rose uttered the 
supreme word, however, with unstained cheek. 

“All that veux jew is pretty enough for story books, or on the 
stage. Sometimes I think I should like to believe in it, but I 
cannot. The husbands and wives of our acquaintance are—vwell, 
are not sweethearts.” 

She did not blush, but her slow, syllabic way of dwelling upoa 
that last word was very delightful. 

“Your experience,” said Firmin, “cannot be wide. A few 
years hence, Miss Hathaway, you will be less cynical.” 

“Or I shall seem so. I shall have learnt the art of seeming 
to feel. That is what old Eberius used to tell me—the great 
Eberius, he was my music-master in Paris for twelve years. ‘Time 
will teach you feeling, mademoiselle, or the expression of it —here 
he would shrug his German shoulders—‘a better thing.’ I have 
no expression as yet. There is no tone, there are no ideas in my 
playing. You will find out my faults to-night.” 

Firmin glanced away at the horizon. 

“Took in her face,’” quoted he, “‘and you forget. them all.’” 

iose asked, ingenuously, if he had made the line, then and 
there, “out of his head.” By Alexander Pope was it? Unfor- 
tunately, she had never heard of Alexander. At the convent she 
had learnt French and music and embroidery, nothing else. 

“You, monsieur, are going to be my mentor, recollect. You 
will come to see us in Paris. We have a rather decent lodging, 
Rue Murillo, only it is too near the clouds. We are quite poor. 
I came into a legacy of a few hundreds, a year ago, but they are 
dwindling fast. What will become of me when they are gone is 
uncertain.” 

“The tables at Monte Carlo are an ‘admirable means of 
diminishing capital, are they not ?” 
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She looked at him with unevasive eyes. 

“Pauline has been a winner this season, and so — I. 
Whatever you may all have said, it was not for that reason that 
we moved to the Maison Negretti.” 

Firmin was silent. If he had not himself hazarded theories, he 
certainly had listened to unfavourable surmises from others 
without protest. 

“‘ We moved here,” said Rose, continuing to watch him, “ out of 
sentiment, a sentiment of poor dear Pauline’s. Do you know, 
Mr. Firmin ”—her voice lowered, the outline of her lips grew 
harder—“ I sometimes think, deep in her heart, Pauline has still 
a liking for her horrible husband.” 

Richard Firmin’s sacred garb left him no choice but to moralise. 
“ Whatever Mr. Clemm’s demerits, for his wife to cherish such a 
liking was surely ——” 

“The greatest folly in the world!” As she spoke, Rose’s colour 
blazed up hotly. “Only one greater folly imaginable—to go 
back to him. Yes”—at this point she hesitated visibly— 
“Pauline is sentimental. Three or four weeks ago some friends 
of Reuben’s turned up at Monte Carlo, a Mr. and Mrs. Isaacs of 
New York.” Again the girl paused, but Firmin did not help her 
out by look or question. “And we gave ‘up our bright little 
rooms at Monte Carlo, and interred ourselves in the dulness of 
Negretti’s—from sentiment! If Reuben has one prejudice more 
rooted than the rest, it is against what he is pleased to call 
gambling. Pauline did not choose these Isaacs should be able to 
give the wretch pain, even by an idle letter. You understand?” 

“Mrs. Clemm acted with delicacy.” Firmin forbore to add, as 
he undoubtedly thought, “ and with discretion.” 

“ Pauline is a model of delicacy, of unselfishness. Her troubles 
just seem to make her sweeter, more they are piled. Now this 
sudden return to Paris . . . You may think, monsieur, my sister 
is going back for pleasure—the world? Notatall. She is going 
back to stay with Madame Amidon. You have heard of her?” 

Firmin confessed that he had not. 

“T thought every one had heard of Madame Amidon. Her 
people came over a hundred years ago from America, and she was 
born in France and brought up there. She is the strictest dévote 
in Paris, a Puritan dévote, the worst of all. If you must have 
pious people—and I suppose you must,” said Miss Hathaway with 
breadth, “let them be of the old rock. The old rock finishes, 
somewhere. Monsieur le Curé will take his hand at whist on a 


Sunday. With human beings who hold every mortal thing a sin, 
what are you to do?” 
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“ Justify their theories by your conduct.” 

“Oh, it is easy,for you and me, sitting here in the sun, to joke. 
If you had paid one of these purgatorial visits, if you had assisted 
at Madame Amidon’s tea-parties, had gone with her, as Pauline 
does, to sermons, and revivals, and bazaars, and prayer-meetings, 
you would not be so light.” 

Again Firmin was silent. Notwithstanding her frankness of 
look and voice, he had the strongest sense that Rose, while 
steering as near as possible to the truth, did not auch it. The 
Pauline of Spartan abnegation and self-sacrifice refused obstinately 
to identify herself with the fluffy-haired, highly-tinted lady he 
had seen this morning on the Promenade des Anglais, a Russian 
prince on either hand. 

“ And you?” he asked, a shade of irony in his tone. “If you 
share in these purgatorial visits, you too deserve the martyr’s 
crown?” 

Miss Hathaway pondered demurely for a space, then she rose. 
It may be conjectured that she had brought Richard Firmin to 
the exact point at which she judged it wise to stop. A smile of 
enigmatic meaning crossed her face. 

“T have never shared in anything disagreeable yet.” She laid 
a decided stress upon the monosyllable. 

“This week, then,” said Firmin, “ will mark your first departure 
towards martyrdom? You will be in the hands of Madame 
Amidon before Sunday ?” 

She turned soas to give him her face in extreme profile, a 
delicate silhouette, framed round by palm-fronds, and with the 
glossy purple of the Mediterranean for background. 

“Before Sunday. Ah, and the South is so divine just now!” 
she cried, unconnectedly. “I believe I am growing too fond of 
this little scrap of a garden and its flowers. Are you going back 
to your Hours, Mr. Firmin, or will you come down with me to 
the Pare to search for violets? There are double white violets 
still, and one prizes them because it is April. The ‘last’ of 
anything is sweet.” 

And Firmin could get no nearer. The newness of their 
acquaintance precluded direct questions, and, guided by Rose, 
their talk drifted into other channels. But an under-current ran 
with persistence through his mind. What did Rose propose to do 


with herself during her sister’s purgatorial visit to Madame 
Amidon? 
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CuHaprer VI. 


WHITEWASH. 


It was late when Miss Hathaway entered the salon. She was 
plainly dressed in black, a few white violets at her breast her 
on!'y adornment. Mrs. Clemm and her sister never dined in 
public, so Juliana had not seen the girl since their meeting on the 
Promenade des Anglais. It may safely be assumed that Juliana 
knew nothing as to the history and gathering of those violets. 

“So very kind!” Mrs. Tredennick rose from an ottoman 
where she was seated beside some other Englishwoman ; she 
advanced, a hand outheld—extraordinarily, unnaturally stiff that 
hand looked! But where was Miss Hathaway’s music? She, 
Juliana, had been so anticipating 

“IT never require notes,” interrupted Rose coolly, “and I do 
not believe my playing will be worth much, to-night. I do not 
know that I shall be able to play.” A glance round the room 
had told her that Firmin was absent. ‘“ My wrists are tired— 
packing.” 

Although her manner lacked humility, the cheerful word 
“ packing ” was as balm to little Mrs. Tredennick’s spirit. What 
grudge do we bear departing winter in the first blessedness of 
spring? Twenty-four, thirty-six hours more, she reflected, and 
these people would be gone. Rose might look her prettiest 
to-morrow (she had never looked more unnecessarily pretty than 
at this moment, in her plain black frock, and with her violets). 
There would be the Monte Carlo concert, another stroll perhaps 
in a starlit garden, and then—the stereotyped winding-up. A 
tiny heart-scratch for some one, a ridiculously expensive bouquet, 
a hand-pressure on the Nice railway platform, a new face among 
the Rey. Richard Firmin’s photographs, and finis. 

Rose, while these cogitations progressed, had walked indolently 
across to the reading-table. She was standing there, a Petit 
Courrier de Marseille in her hand, when, some minutes later, a 
black-suited figure made its entrance from the garden. Instantly 
the newspaper was thrown down. She looked cordially at Firmin 
as he drew near, all her fresh and radiant beauty in her eyes. 

“A day-old, chance-made acquaintance. Can the word ‘ adven- 
turess’ be too hard?” So in the inner courts of Juliana’s 
polished mind were look and manner summarily disposed of. But 
the most righteous judge may temporise to a righteous end. 
Mrs. Tredennick stood pledged to Christian charity—momen- 
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tarily, it was her strongest position. For one night only it was 
Juliana’s purpose to show the little adventuress the light of her 
countenance. 

She made her way to the reading-table; planting herself at 
Rose’s side, she opened upon her the torrents of small talk, those 
cold, well-bred, bloodless torrents of words which, for such 
women, serve equally as an attack or a defence, The objectionable 
“personal note” was, of course, not struck; Richard Firmin was 
flatly conscious of its absence as he listened. But Rose, aloft 
though she held her head, looked amused. That this innocent- 
eyed young person knew the world from a good many more sides 
than one, Richard Firmin, even in the earliest hours of his 
infatuation, had felt convinced. She did not know it from the 
side of a Mrs. Tredennick. Juliana’s correct platitudes, her art 
of taking up subject after subject while pursuing none, her vacant 
uninterested stare, her glacial remoteness from the object of her 
condescension, were all to Rose delightful. As usual, the girl 
was gaining impressions, seeing a new part added to her reper- 
tory. While Juliana, for purposes of her own, patronised, Rose 
Hathaway studied. 

And, after a time, her wrists, it would seem, regained their 
strength abruptly. She moved away, with the absent little air 
she had—it did not ill become her—to the pianoforte, took her 
place there, unsolicited, and began to play some ‘Lyrische 
Stiickchen ’ of Grieg’s—when will their remembrance pass from 
Firmin’s heart? A hush of pleased surprise went round the 
room. Miss Hathaway’s criticism of her own playing was, 
perhaps, a true one. She was note-perfect, accurate of time and 
execution, and colourless; she wanted passion. But it was 
extraordinarily good playing: firm, crisp, even; playing far and 
away above the accustomed high-water mark of drawing-room 
performance ; playing which bespoke years of the best teaching, 
of strenuous work. 

There were eight or ten persons, of varying nationalities, 
present. The young musician was beset with complimentary 
speeches when she rose from the instrument. She received 
them as serenely as she had received neglect from her compatriots 
the night before; then, turning to Mrs. Tredennick, observed that 
she must take leave. There was packing still to finish. Pauline 
had asked her to quit the salon as early as possible. 

“Good-bye! But really one has not half thanked you. We 
have had the greatest treat, have we not, Richard? Mr. Firmin, 
like myself, is an ardent music-lover, Miss Hathaway. Such a 
professional style, such rhythm, such phrasing. Iam sure ”—here 
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little Mrs. Tredennick proved right—“ we shall never forget those 
exquisite morceaua of Grieg’s while we live.” 

Rose’s face expressed gratification at this praise; it expressed 
more. She lingered on and on, her hands clasped together 
beneath the violets she had gathered with Firmin. From her 
whole figure there breathed something quietly, characteristically 
assured. A‘ humorous smile was stealthily gathering round her 
lips. 

“But I know what it is—the eve of departure—the hundred- 
and-one trifles inevitably forgotten till the last. At what hour” 
—in her affability, Juliana positively descended to a question— 
“do you arrive in Paris on Friday ?” 

Still Miss Hathaway hesitated—looking back on affairs as he 
lay awake that night, Firmin believed—with epicurean enjoyment 
of the scene in which she was playing leading part. 

“T shall not arrive in Paris at all, madame.” She made the 
announcement softly, leisurely. “I am helping my sister with 
her packing. Pauline, with her maid, starts for Paris late to- 
morrow night.” 

“ And—and you?” 

“T have no intention, at present, of quitting the Maison 
Negretti.” 

Juliana Tredennick stood, annihilated. “No intention of 
quitting the Maison Negretti!” This decidedly “ personal note ” 
escaped her, probably against her will. 

“We took our apartment for a month,” explained Rose, “and 
poor dear Monsieur Negretti must, we feel, not lose by us. As 
Pauline has to return to Paris, and to the duties of friendship ”— 
her glance intercepted Firmin’s—“ it seems the fairest thing for 
me to live our term out in solitude. Messiewrs, mesdames, je vous 
salue.” 

And with a staid little convent-learnt curtsey, the girl vanished. 
There was no shaking of hands. Pauline Clemm’s sister did not 
again touch finger-tips with the minor canoness. 

“T ought never, never to have spoken to her!” The salon had 
cleared, Juliana was alone with Mr. Firmin when she thus broke 
forth. “Why, Tom—yes, Tom Tredennick even, would have 
saved me from such a fiasco had he been here; for, of course, men 
know! You have allowed me to be ridiculous, Mr. Firmin.” 

She was pale with anger, and anger is no heightener of charm, 
especially of the type of charm possessed by Mrs. Tredennick. 
For years Richard Firmin had tacitly accepted the legend of poor 
Juliana’s juvenility. Her smart, lean figure bore it out, so did 
her girlish hats and gown, her wiry strength, the indomitable 
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pluck with which she would: bear heat or cold, dust or mud, so 
long as a masculine companion walked at her side. In this 
moment’s overthrow, a cruel, all-revealing glare seemed to burst 
in a jet over Juliana Tredennick’s face. Firmin had quite a little 
shock of surprise at the numberof decades heread recorded there. 

“ Whatever you have done has been out of your own kind heart, 
Juliana, And you are not committed to much,” added Richard 
Firmin. “You leave Nice to-morrow morning; all we evil-doers 
will be left to ourselves.” 

He was a big fellow, over six feet in stature; Juliana Tre- 
dennick barely reached his shoulder. But, as he spoke, Firmin 
felt uncomfortably like a coward. It came so much more 
naturally to him to lose than to conquer in passages of arms like 
these. 

“No,” ‘answered Juliana, with deliberation, “I am not com- 
mitted to much. One can correct mistakes. If I met. this— 
person anywhere, at any distant time, under any circumstances, 
I should be forced to ignore her. That you must feel.” 

“ Even in the society of Di Loder?” 

“T would cut Miss Hathaway if she were in the society of any 
duke’s daughter in England. I would cut her if she had tricked 
the best friend I have into marriage.” 

Richard Firmin seemed indisposed to occupy high ground. 

“You are a female Talleyrand,” said he, rather frivolously. 
“When you stood eulogizing this young woman’s music beside 
the piano, who could have suspected you of so much tragic 
resolve ? ” 

“When I stood beside the piano,” retorted Juliana, “a quarter 
of an hour ago, I was taking this young woman still at Mr. 
Firmin’s valuation.” 

“ Mine ?” 

“T take her now at my own. Oh, she is shameless! I have 
had scores and scores of foreign acquaintances,” said little Mrs. 
Tredennick : “I know everything that can be put forward about 
differences of custom. Decent-minded women of all nations have 
the same code. This morning I called these sisters adventuresses. 
Far better-——” 

“Far better,” interrupted Firmin, “say nothing about a 
matter outside. our own lives. Miss Hathaway plays well, does 
she not?” 

He crossed to the instrument. It seemed to him that the 
grace of a youthful figure, the odour of April violets, still 
lingered there. 

“They all play well, naturally,” said Juliana Tredennick. 
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“There will be one recollection to the good, then. The secret, 
have we not often agreed, of travel is to recall the best half-hours 
only?” 

But Juliana was not to be led into generalisation. “A girl of 
-her age, her appearance, staying on in an hotel alone! Why, 
the whole thing is concerted—planned. Shameless!” She 
evidently reiterated the word with a kind of cruel gusto. 

Firmin stooped over the keys. He picked out a bar or two of 
the last thing Rose Hathaway had played, the exquisite morceau 
never to be forgotten by Mrs. Tredennick. Then he shut the 
piano softly and returned to his friend. 

“Am I in the concerted plan?” he asked her, penitentially. 
“‘Am I shameless? You have dark suspicions lurking in your 
conscience, Mrs. Tredennick. As well avow them.” 

“If I had given the bishop up, I had done wisely.” But 
Juliana sighed at the thought. “He has a wife to look after 
him.” 

“And I am in danger of having a wife to look after me—is 
that your meaning? Miss Hathaway, in quite plain English, 
designs to marry me?” 

Juliana’s lips quivered, but her face became no pleasanter. 

“Miss Hathaway designs to marry the first respectable parti 
that presents itself. She has attractions of the showy type some 
men admire. She is unburthened by even a pretence at scruple. 
Yes, and these unclassed creatures flood Europe! They are 
the curse—the curse,” asseverated Juliana bitterly, “ of the day!” 

Firmin was silent. It required effort before his coarser man’s 
perceptions could see, in a face like Rose’s, the Handwriting on 
the Wall of modern society. 

“ And am I,” he asked presently, “a respectable parti? I have 
seen myself already in many lights—too many! Never in that 
one. Am I respectable?” 

“You would seem so to her.” Juliana, I hasten to add, was 
innocent of irony. “She has not beauty enough to capture 
riches, so she will make for a creditable niche in the world. She 
will make, her terrible sister aiding her, for whitewash. It is 
not a nice word—our talk is not nice—but it is the one that fits.” 

“ And you think,” Firmin looked at his companion hard, “ that 
aay man or woman on God’s earth would come for whitewash 
to me?” 

From his lips the question was significant. Unlike some 
weaker sinners, this man never made capital out of the past or his 
own remorse over the past. He was not one of Satan’s penitents. 
Whatever he endured, there were no outward symbols of sack- 
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cloth and ashes. And Juliana Tredennick knew that she had gone 
a step too far. 
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“We seem to ignore one rather important factor, Miss 
Hathaway’s tenderer feelings.”” She remarked this later on, when 
they were about to part for the night. “The little adventuress 
may have predilections.” 

Mrs. Tredennick accentuated the supposition by a somewhat 
hollow laugh. 

“Ah, here we join issue,” cried Firmin cheerfully ; “here I 
am with you. Predilections! The thing is certain. A girl of 
one-and-twenty—that, I take it, would be the sum of Rose’s 
years?” 

Mrs. Tredennick’s face remained chillingly neutral. 

“A girl accustomed to the swing of the fullest, fastest Paris 
life, comes down with an emancipated married sister for still 
fuller, faster experiences at Monte Carlo. She possesses attrac- 
tions of the showy type some men admire; has a new frock, a 
new millinery poem, for every day of the week. Her ideas of 
romance, love, marriage, are pre-eminently prosaic. The gilded 
youth of Monte Carlo is at her feet. Now for the sequel. Our 
brilliant little Parisian comes across an English village parson, a 
harmless enough creature when you get to know him——” 

“Richard !” 

“But eccentric, mannerless. A high-shouldered fellow, by no 
means careful as to the newness of his coats, and owning about as 
many annual hundreds as would serve a Rose Hathaway inade- 

quately for pin-money. Of course, she becomes enamoured of 
this Adonis at first sight. The sister intrigues to leave the well- 
matched pair together. Paris, Monte Carlo, millinery poems, 
gilded youth, are thrown up. And the clerical fly, before he can 
buzz his wings, finds himself fast meshed in the toils of the crafty 
spider. My dear Juliana,” said the Rey. Richard Firmin, “ we 
are of the same mind, to a nicety.” 


-CuaPrer VII." 
THE TABLEAU OF THE DAY. 


Wuaterver Rose Hathaway’s predilections, Mrs. Clemm, it was 
clear, thought nothing of the village parson. He accompanied 
the sisters to the Monte Carlo concert next day, was favoured, 
through special manceuvring on the part of Rose, with a place at 
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Pauline’s side, during the intervals between the pieces conversed 
amicably with her—the lady’s cold eyes glancing up, from 
beneath their darkened lashes, into his. But Firmin felt that 
she thought nothing of him! He was really one of the men— 
over-much solitude had made him so—who at times need 
friendly counsel as to the advantages of a new coat. The coat 
he wore on this particular Thursday was not new. Mrs. Clemm’s 
eyes took stock, he knew it, of his buttonholes as they discoursed. 
And the thought diverted him. Mr. Firmin contrived to impress 
his new acquaintance, by oblique hints, with a yet darker con- 
viction of his poverty. 

Poor Pauline! A scantily-filled purse was to her the sin 
unforgivable. Stupid men, ugly men, ill-bred men could Pauline 
countenance, where there was gilt enough; for it must be said 
of her, she had no unreasoned likes and dislikes, no sentimental 
caprices such as make better women do worse things. Impecunious 
men lay outside the very fabric of her thoughts. And Firmin, 
within a quarter of an hour of their introduction to each other, 
sounded her depth to the plumb-line. 

“T think your Ursa Major crude—horribly crude. With such 
a profile—you see, [am unprejudiced, I allow him his merits— 
with such a nose and mouth, he ought to have handsomer manners. 
My dear Rose, I have not the slightest fear as to leaving you 
alone. Your peace of mind will not be risked.” 

“That makes things very comfortable for me,” said Rose 
Hathaway. 

The concert was over. Mrs. Clemm had made a single parting 
shot at roulette and had won. The sisters were loitering on one 
of the garden terraces, amidst orange and jasmine scents, until it 
should be time for them to start for Nice. Pauline, among other 
gamblers’ beliefs, held to the tradition of “ going away with gold.” 
For six times the amount she would not have risked the forfeiture 
of her latest winnings. 

“Yes, crude to a degree! Decent materials in him, perhaps, 
originally, but that have remained in the raw state. What 
civilised man invited by—well, two of the nicest-looking people 
in Monte Carlo, would have refused to enter the salle de jeu?” 

Rose lifted her pretty eyebrows. ‘‘ We have all our super- 
stitions. Absurd though it may sound, Pauline, I believe this 
parson with a past has principles.” 

“ Ag if others of his cloth did not swarm there! As if we,” 
said Pauline, with comic dignity, “ were not a guarantee of all the 
moralities! I have half a mind,” said she, “to take the Rev. 
Richard Firmin straight out of the way of further danger. A 
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week under the roof of Madame Amidon, a course of Protestant 
Paris, would be such an Eden to him.” 

“Ursa Major in Eden! Our metaphors grow mixed. On the 
score of danger,” cried Rose gaily, “we ought to have consulted 
Juliana. Would a slightly-damaged young divine be safer in 
Paris with Mrs. Reuben Clemm, or in Nice with Rose Hathaway ? 
I say in Nice.” 

Just at this sunset hour the gardens at Monte Carlo are fairly 
empty. Fora space the two sisters had the terrace they had 
chosen to themselves. Then a man’s figure broke in, from one of 
the side alleys, on the scene; a figure short, square, obese, fear- 
fully and wonderfully tailored. 

“Your admirers are in the air, Rose.” Pauline’s whisper was 
rueful, “Two solid, classical hours beside a threadbare clergyman, 
and now Mr. Anthony Hunt. Am I to work all my sins off on 
one day ?” 

Mr. Hunt was in a tightly-buttoned frock-coat, so pale of hue 
as to have the effect of white, a gardenia glowed in his button-hole. 
As he approached, holding his tall grey hat between his gloved 
fingers, he showed a fashionably bald head. 

Some people, strangers, would speak of Anthony’s florid, beard- 
less face as boyish ; his intimates—I don’t know that he had any 
friends—called it battered. Perhaps the French euphemism 
“fatigued” might most fitly describe the man’s look of jaded 
youth. In reality, Mr. Hunt’s age was under thirty-five. He 
wore a missing front tooth, in deference, it was said, to some 
semi-royal personage, whom he believed himself to resemble, and 
the deficiency caused him to lisp. Otherwise, his voice was 
agreeable; agreeable, too, his way of buzzing out little unex- 
pected bits of bad news about your neighbours. His eyes had a 
good deal of humour in them when he smiled, and a good deal of 
hardness always. They were eyes which bespoke Mr. Hunt to 
be a pretty cute citizen of the globe over which he ceaselessly 
trotted. 

Had he a sister? had he a mother? Human ear never heard a 
whisper from Anthony as to his relatives. He had had a University 
training, and certainly must have possessed ready money. 
You met him everywhere, you heard of him when you did not 
meet him, always well dressed, always living in the most expen- 
sive hotels, the most expensive society. His male detractors— 
the best men have them—might speculate in smoking-rooms as 
to his status. Was he a professional—in plain clothes, you know 
—or an heiress hunter, spending his last hundreds, poor wretch, 
on the chance of a coup? Anthony did not greatly care about 
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smoking-room opinions. His popularity lay elsewhere. He was 
an acknowledged judge of pottery, fans, and old lace, had written 
some charming little atheistic novelettes, and played the Japanese 
flute. It was not unusual to hear him spoken of, by wandering 
Englishwomen of a certain age, as gifted. 

To Rose Hathaway, athirst for even second-hand impressions, 
half-an-hour of this man’s barbed chatter was at times not 
unwelcome. Pauline Clemm held him at arm’s length. Pauline 
knew more than enough of expensive society, its loves, its hatreds. 
After hearing one of Anthony’s raciest stories, she would wearily 
quote De Musset’s line— 


“Me preserve le ciel d’en savoir davantage.” 


Even for him, however, Mrs. Clemm, on this last afternoon, had 
a gracious smile. They positively shook hands. Not only was 
she “ going away with gold,” it seemed Pauline’s whim to go 
away with the good opinion of the whole Monte Carlo world. 

“ And pray, Mr. Hunt, tell us something unusually amusing.” 
Emboldened by her reception of him, Anthony had turned, was 
walking at Mrs. Reuben Clemm’s side. “I am departing to- 
night, did you know it? One does so need amusing thoughts 
through those mortal hours between Marseilles and Paris.” 

“Going ? what! unofficially?” cried Mr. Hunt, with a start. 
He was very neat in his little strokes of histrionic business. 
“No farewell bouquets? No despairing crowds on the platform ? 
Mrs. Clemm departs incognita ? ” 

Now Anthony was aware not merely of the train by which she 
was to leave, but also of the very spring and motive of Pauline’s 
departure. Was he not an old Paris associate of Reuben Clemm’s? 
Had he not struck up an intimacy here in Monte Carlo with the 
Isaacs—Reuben’s friends, and, as a thing of course, Pauline’s 
enemies? Did he not know as much as was to be known about 
Madame Amidon—tea-parties, bazaars, revivals—the whole pro- 
pitiatory martyrdom to which Mrs. Clemm, with crossed hands, 
was bravely marching ? 

“Something unusually amusing! Upon my word,” cried he, 
Pauline having discreetly ignored his questions, “if I were in 
any other company, I would give the tableau of the day: Mrs. 
Clemm, Miss Hathaway at a classical Thursday concert, a certain 
notorious reverend gentleman for their escort.” 

A wandering air floated up at this instant from the Mediter- 
ranean. It struck chill on Rose’s face and at her heart. Without 
warning, without reason, she felt her gaiety gone from her. 

...‘ Notorious,” observed Pauline suavely, “and how? I have 
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looked Mr. Firmin up in the Clergy List—does not that speak 
volumes for the Maison Negretti, we possess a Clergy List—and he 
is quite all right. I know the date of his ordination, the name 
of the bishop who ordained him—everything.” 

Mrs. Reuben Clemm searching the Clergy List! Anthony 
chuckled to himself at the thought. He was to dine out that 
night—a small and clever party at Lady Di Loder’s—and saw the 
makings of an epigram. 

“Mr, Firmin is a credit, no man more so, to his cloth. Do not 
misunderstand me. He is rector, as all the world knows, of 
Fosbrooke, a remarkably nice living, worth six hundred a year, 
and, so impartial is fate, within a walk of Cambridge.” 

“ And his notoriety consists——? ” 

“ Ma tres chere dame,” lisped Anthony, in his trivial little tone, 
“the notoriety of Firmin of Jude’sis not a matter to be disposed 
of summarily. If we were somewhere in the High Alps, say, 
with a long day before us——” 

“Oh, absurd!” cried Mrs. Reuben Clemm. “The worst that 
can be said of any man—almost of any woman—can be said in 
ten minutes. And we have more than that.” She consulted a 
tiny watch set in the bracelet she wore. ‘ We havea good half- 
hour still before our train passes.” 

Anthony stared with his sharp light-coloured eyes very straight 
before him. ‘Were these ladies in a mood for”—he hesitated 
cleverly—‘“ an ugly enough story? Otherwise, especially if poor 
Firmin had been happy enough to produce a favourable 
effect——” 

“Tam always ina mood for Mr. Hunt’s ugly stories,” cried 
Rose. “ Always ready for a glimpse at human nature through a 
pair of mud-coloured spectacles. Before we knew this notorious 
Mr. Firmin we had heard, from some idle tongue or other, that he 
was @ parson with a past. The calumny is not new.” 

She spoke with coolness, and as though addressing her sister 
rather than Mr. Anthony Hunt. 

“A parson with a big mark against his name,” said Pauline, 
airily indifferent to the whole subject. “Now, Mr. Hunt, begin; 
we have had preamble enough. See”—she paused beside one of 
the garden benches—“ here is a resting-place. We can feast our 
eyes on all those reds and yellows”—she glanced superficially 
at the sunset—‘and hear about the Rev. Richard Firmin’s 
peccadillos at our ease.” 

’ Mrs. Clemm ensconced herself comfortably in a corner of the 
seat, and Rose, perforce, had to accept the neighbourhood of Mr. 
Hunt. Ordinarily, as I have said, she went near to tolerating 
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this man, would call him her Index, her Vade Mecwm, her Finger- 
post to the higher grades of society. She shrank from him, with 
@ repugnance inexplicable to herself, as the biographer of Richard 
Firmin ! 

Peccadillos. If one could know, said Anthony, what Mrs. 
Reuben Clemm would consider serious error—the word crime was 
in these days a libel! Well, let him reflect. A far look, alas! 
was wanted to carry him to his salad days, and he was at the 
height of them, a tender and callow undergraduate, when the 
great Firmin scandal convulsed the "Varsity. Of course—Mr. 
Hunt shot a look at Rose—the whole tale was public property. 
The facts were a dozen years or more old, and stood recorded in 
as many London newspapers. Firmin of Jude’s—he came to the 
climax abruptly—had the ill-luck, at his own fireside, to deal one 
of his friends a blow which stretched him dead. “And for an 
ex-singing-girl, a Lottie Myers,’ remarked Anthony, with his 
fatuous smile. ‘‘ Not a very exalted cause, I must confess.” 

If Mr. Hunt was aiming at brutally sharp dramatic effect, he 
failed conspicuously. Rose Hathaway’s face was unmoved. 

“The Rev. Richard Firmin grows in interest,” observed Pauline. 
“Say much more, Mr. Hunt, and I shall lose my heart to this 
poor parson over whom the waters have passed. I adore anything 
criminal.” 

Anthony gazed away at the suffused glow of crimson in the sky 
before launching his return shaft. “It would be a grand old 
reparation,” he drawled slowly, “yes, after the sins of Firmin’s 
youth, a fine stroke of poetic justice. Unfortunately, such things 
do not happen. The prodigal has to digest his husks and re- 
pentance as best he may, and Mrs. Reuben Clemm’s heart remains 
her own.” 

“Mrs. Reuben Clemm’s heart! I hope,” exclaimed Rose, an 
odd vibration in her voice, “that we have wandered sufficiently 
far from our theme.” 














Cuaprer VIII. 


FOR A SINGING-GIRL. i 


Ir some men have greatness, others, with equal impartiality, have 
ruin thrust upon them. In the last term of Firmin’s residence at 
Cambridge, it entered the head of a worthless woman to make 
him her bond-slave. His ruin was thrust upon him. 

The process was not a slow one. Lottie Myers had achieved 
many victories since the days when, her voice failing her, she 
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had been given up by the music-halls. She knew the path to 
facile conquest over-well. Firmin made her acquaintance on a 
never-to-be-forgotten Sunday, coming out of King’s Chapel. It 
rained ; and, Lottie’s bonnet being new, she accepted with modest 
readiness the handsome undergraduate’s offer of getting her a cab. 
Before the week was out one thought rose with the lad in the 
morning and pursued him throughout every moment of the day, 
the thought of the half-hour when he should walk in Paradise— 
I mean with Miss Myers on his arm, both of them keenly alive to 
possible proctors, along the tow-path. 

His goddess was vain, shallow, sordid; he knew all this here- 
after when his reason came back to him; vulgar of nature as of 
speech. But she had exceptional personal allurements. A tall, 
rather undeveloped figure, purely-cut white hands, fair hair (with 
just the trick of curl of Rose’s), a touch of artifice upon her 
delicate cheek, and in her eyes the innocence of a child. Richard 
Firmin never again encountered a pair of eyes as innocent as 
Lottie’s. 

At first, he holds to this still, the girl meant him no harm. 
She was on a dull duty visit to an invalid cousin, and snatched 
greedily at presents, flatteries, the excitement of a passing 
flirtation. Then, discovering, doubtless, of how good a thing she 
had got hold, she deliberately plotted his perdition, resolved to 
marry him. Passion, with ready sophistry, pleaded Lottie’s cause 
for her. On his twenty-first birthday Firmin was to come into 
money. He had ability which promised well at the bar, his 
chosen profession. His parents were dead. No social sensi- 
bilities could be wounded by his marriage. Should the miserable 
accident of birth come between him and his desire? Was not 
beauty like Lottie’s royal, a gift superior to all class or paltry 
prejudice ? 

Lottie Myers encompassed his perdition. It was falfilled, 
however, on lines more tragic than those which the ex-singing- 
girl had chalked out. 

The Lent races were now on, and one night, after a bump 
supper, it happened that seven or eight men, intimate friends, 
had assembled in Firmin’s rooms. Tom Tredennick was there, 
and poor, blue-eyed young Brand, “Baby Brand” as he was 
nicknamed in the ’Varsity, athletes both of them, and old school- 
mates of Firmin’s. For awhile—so it came out before the 
ghastly daylight of judge and jury—the talk was general, the 
usual heady, wine-warmed, after-supper talk. Then, in aluckless 
moment, young Brand began to boast. He had had a smile that 
afternoon from the prettiest girl, he would wager, on the banks ! 
262 
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She was veiled, plainly dressed, up to some nice little dark game, 
no doubt. Still he recognised her, and she recognised him. 
Dear old Lot! Queer to think of her appearing in such a galere 
as Cambridge. But he was sure of his facts. Who that remem- 
bered Lottie Myers at Brighton, or on the stage of the Walhalla, 
could forget her? And then followed a running fire of anecdotal, 
undergraduate commentary, which does not need record. 

Now, most of the men present, men accustomed to Baby 
Brand’s talk, paid small attention to all this “bluff.” Firmin 
only listened ; silent, deadly pale, said one man who had watched 
him, but at first self-possessed. Presently young Brand grew 
louder. A very little wine told on him at any time, and he had 
drank more than a little to-night. He embroidered greatly on 
certain incidents in Lottie’s past life, began to give names, to give 
dates. . . . A pair of strides brought his host across the floor to 
him. There were differences of opinion as to the things which 
Brand had said, none as to the two fatal words, the brief “ You 
lie!” uttered by Firmin. 

In an instant the room was hushed. The poor lad—poor Brand 
himself—stood as if stunned, the look of merriment still upon his 
flushed, careless face. Then, lightning-quick, came an exchange 
of blows. Brand’s was delivered first—here, again, there was no 
conflicting evidence. A second later, before men could rush 
forward to separate them, he was laid low, his temple striking in 
his fall against the solid marble chimney support beside which he 
stood. 

“Thou didst set me before my face,” so wrote the greatest of 
sinners and of saints, “that I might see how foul I was, how 
crooked and defiled, bespotted and ulcerous. And I looked, and 
stood aghast, and there was no escape from myself.” 

What escape could there be for Richard Firmin, for him who, 
in the pride and lust of life, had slain his friend because of a 
wanton? The law unhesitatingly pronounced him guiltless, he 
was held guiltless by his peers. But by himself—* Thou didst set 
me before my face.” How should he obtain mercy at the inexorable 
tribunal of conscience ? 

He accepted the horror of his doom quietly—coldly, said some 
who knew nothing of him—kept up for awhile, with his old 
courage, among his fellows. Then the deep waters closed above 
the head of Firmin of Jude’s, and men saw his face no more. 
Respecting that submerged time he seldom in the after years 
spoke. It was a time—he once told Tom Tredennick this—when 
there was neither present nor future, neither heaven nor hell, 
only a numbed animal holding on to life, every sense, every 
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faculty bound up with a maddening intolerable past. Then the 
man in him rose again. Our griefs kill us or themselves, and it 
was Firmin’s lot to survive. In another age he had, perhaps, 
become a hermit saint. In the nineteenth century we must make 
our renunciations nineteenth century fashion. 

On the third anniversary of Brand’s death Richard Firmin 
delivered himself over for life to the service of the Established 
English Church. 


“And they say preaches the gospel delightfully—the gospel,” 
sneered Anthony Hunt, “of fresh starts, of Robert Browning. 
‘Life to be measured by its moments of failure, passionate crises 
that reveal the soul to itself,’ and that style of thing. The gospel 
suits his disciples. Young sinners in cap and gown troop forth 
to hear this voice crying in the wilderness, this ascetic who has 
been a greater sinner than them all.” 

“ As I shall certainly do when I am next in England. I have 
no cap and gown,” remarked Miss Hathaway lightly, “but I have 
sins. You are an expert showman, Mr. Hunt”—the reader has 
been spared the text of Anthony’s narrative—“and have almost 
made us lose our train. Paulie, my dear, you pay compliments 
with a better grace than I. Compliment Mr. Hunt upon the 
magic-lantern slides he has obligingly displayed to us.” 

But when the sisters parted that night at the Nice station, 
Rose’s tone had changed. 

“T wish the thing was ended.” She confessed this in a hurried 
whisper, at the last. “It was all very well, as a moment’s jest, 
not now. You know what I would say, Pauline. Firmin of 
Jude’s is too large a figure for my small stage.” 

“No man’s figure is large, if you survey it close enough. At 
the end of eight days,” observed Mrs. Clemm, ‘“‘ your poor parson 
will seem a good head and shoulders shorter than now, especially 
if he turns amorous. Heaven keep you, Rose!” By this time 
Pauline had taken her place, she was stretching forth her head, 
in its becoming travelling gear, through the carriage window. 
“Look sharply after Negretti’s arithmetic, and, if any one inquires 
for me, dwell much on Madame Amidon, put the revivals and the 
bazaars well in evidence.” 

And then away sped the express—Pauline sending back parting 
blessings—through the starry darkness. With a nervous, a most 
=— shrinking at her heart, Rose Hathaway found herself 
alone. 














Kismet. 


O rove! must I wait (though the wild years are fleeting), 
To woo thee and win thee with riches alone? 

When we met in the spring-time, ah! blythe was our greeting, 
For my heart rose to claim thee, and call thee my own. 








Yet I spoke not, for how dare a poor suitor venture? 
While the throb of a heart is nor silver nor gold, 

And Cupid’s new weapons are stock and debenture, 
And a Government stamp warrants love is not cold. 


Yet it seemed, when we met while the woodlands were sleeping, 
As though there were more in the world than its ways; 
And all else might go had I ever the keeping 
Of you—only you—till the last of our days. 





Ah, well! I must hope, kindly eyes, wand’ring tresses! 

But the chord you have touched still must tremble in pain, 
While the lips that were silent my memory blesses, 

Till I meet you, and greet you, and clasp you again! 


Writ1am Woopwarp. 
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A West-End Physician. 


Tue Postmaster-General of the Austro-Lombard provinces, 
resident in Milan towards the close of last century, was Carlo 
Bozzi, belonging to an Italian family of antiquity and distinction, 
and fifth in descent from Bartolomeo Bozzi, or Bosius, poet, 
physician, and friend of St. Charles Borromeo. 

Carlo Bozzi, who retained his appointment for sixty years, 
under the Austrian archdukes and the subsequent republican 
government, was himself “a noticeable man.” He had sufficient 
strength of character to resist the vagaries of fashion, even when 
fashion was backed by political significance. He wore hair 
powder to the last, and persevered (“I think he must have been 
unique in that respect,” says his son) in wearing silk stockings 
and shoe-buckles throughout all the revolutionary changes in 
Italy, when everyone hastened to adopt either. republican or 
military attire; and hair powder and silk stockings exposed the 
wearer to the dangerous suspicion of royalist sympathies. Up to 
the day of his death at eighty-three his teeth were perfect, and he 
had neither grey hairs nor wrinkles. 

Carlo Bozzi married Maria Antonietta, daughter of the Chevalier 
Rapazzini, and his wife Rosa, whose father, Bevil Granville, was 
a Cornishman of some note, expatriated in consequence of the 
share he had taken in the political disturbances of the eighteenth 
century.* Their third son, Augustus, born in 1783, had a 
chequered and adventurous life, though it opened with pastoral 
pleasantness in the farm of his foster-parents, on the hills of 
Brianza, “the garden of Lombardy.” 


* “My mother,” says Dr. Granville, “ had received an education of the 
most cultivated kind, including a knowledge of Latin, which enabled her 
to direct her three boys in their early exercises. She had read much 
herself, and possessed the art of applying the varied information thus 


acquired. Two years before the Revolution she had the honour of being 


appointed reader to the reigning Archduchess of , Austria.”—‘‘ Auto- 
biography,” etc., page 6. 
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The most vivid impression left by his early school days in 
Castoldi’s Academy was of being ordered to read aloud a detailed 
account of the execution of Louis XVI. from the Gazetta dé 
Lugano; over this task the young reader shed many tears, for 
which he was much laughed at by his less sensitive schoolfellows. 
But one effect of the impression made on him by the tragic story 
was to lay the foundation of a taste for the study of history, which 
thenceforward became the boy’s favourite pursuit. 

In the Lyceum of §. Alessandro, Milan (which he compares to 
St. Paul’s School), Augustus Bozzi was taught the rudiments of 
mechanical philosophy and chemistry, and first imbibed the love 
for experimental science which so largely influenced his after 
career, When removed to the Collegio di Merate, he received 
primo premio di poesia, accompanied, however, by a report from 
' the Rector, which somewhat lessened the gratification of his parents. 
For his own part, he evidently feels some just pride in recording 
that he was accounted a firebrand, possessing a restless dispo- 
sition and a contumacious spirit, and manifesting revolutionary 
I tendencies as regarded the discipline of the school. This being 
HI Augustus Bozzi’s youthful character, the fascinated interest with 
| which he observed General Bonaparte’s entry into Milan can be 
i} easily understood. It is to be regretted that his recollections 
were not ;expanded into a narrative from his note-book until he 
HM had attained his eighty-eighth year, when memory had probably 
Hi let slip much that would have been worthy of a record. But in 
ii) this particular instance the impression left was, he says, as vivid 
at the moment of writing as on that when it was first received. 

He describes the General as— 





Ps Pt ll 








Ht “ An under-sized man, with a lank sallow face, rather compressed than 
} meagre, or, as he himself used to say, ‘J’étais un vrai parchemin’; with 

sparkling eyes, overshadowed by straight, black hair, which, descending 
over a large forehead, came down the sides of the head and touched the 
Hit shoulders. A grey overcoat covered a double-breasted uniform edged with 
i gold embroidery, and buttoned up tothe ‘chin. His sword was in its 
iit scabbard, not carried in the right hand, as was the case with all who 
Hi followed him. Riding a white horse, that seemed nearly exhausted with ; 
fatigue, he came at an easy pace through the Porta Romana, towards the 
archiepiscopal palace, in which he was to take up his residence, and in the 
vicinity of which we lived. He was followed by his tattered infantry ' 
battalions, the heroes of Monte Notte, Milesima and Lodi, looking very 4 
much like the tatterdemalions Falstaff refused to lead through Coventry. j 
Reviewing them shortly after—‘ Soldats, said Bonaparte, ‘vous étes 
nus, mal nourris ; on nous doit beaucoup.’ And soon were these famished 
and weary soldiers fed, newly equipped, and officered by men who, as they 
defiled past us in the Piazza del Duomo, were pointed out as Massena, 
Augereau, Berthier, Lannes, Victor, and the young aide-de-camp at the 
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battle of Mondovi, Murat, destined to become the Commander-in-Chief's 
brother-in-law, Governor of Milan, and lastly King of Naples, the son of 
an innkeeper, who, when led to execution as a deposed King, exclaimed, 
* Malheureux Prince !’” 






So infected with the republican spirit were the young collegians 
who witnessed this scene, that they rose in a body, with Augustus 
Bozzi as their leader, planted a tree of liberty in the playground 
of the college, sang a patriotic ode written by their chief, and 
swore allegiance to the new Government, and resistance to all the 
old forms of control. This revolt became so serious that Count 
Porro, the Minister of Police, was summoned by the clerical heads 
of the college to arbitrate between them and the young rebels, 
which he did by promising the latter, in a very complimentary 
speech, the uniform on which they had set their hearts, and such 
alterations in their hours of study and recreation as they were 
pleased to demand. 

When the time came for Augustus Bozzi to choose a profession, 
it was hard to say which possessed the greatest attraction for a 
youth so versatile. As a schoolboy he was nearly frightened into 
the priesthood by a terrific thunderstorm, in which lightning 
struck the bells of the chapel at Merate during service, killed one 
of his fellow-pupils, and temporarily blinded Augustus himself. 
But the French occupation put all pious aspirations to flight, and 
for a time La Systeme de la Nature, which he describes as a sort 
of handbook of atheism, superseded the books of devotion, his 
knowledge of which had earned him the title of il prete della 
famiglia. Then he studied architecture in the Brera, with some 
idea of entering the office of his distinguished cousin, Pietro 
Pestagalli. Next he became a pupil of the composer Zingarelli, 
producing under his tuition a few waltzes, contre-danses and 
canzonettes. Portrait-painting under Signora Corneo was the 
next hobby, resulting apparently in a pronounced flirtation between 
the fair artist and her precocious pupil, whose chef-d’auvre was a 
study of the Signora’s own beautiful head, which he carried with 
him all through his wanderings, till it went to the bottom of the 
sea, with his other possessions, many years later. 

So far, Signor Carlo Bozzi had patiently permitted all these 
experiments in developing the various talents with which Nature 
had endowed his son. But the state of the family finances 
rendered it desirable that some decision should be arrived at. 
The profits from Signor Bozzi’s farms near Lodi and Parma, 
“where rice, maize, and corn were grown, cheese was made, and 
silkworms were reared,” fluctuated and were precarious; the 
savings destined to furnish dowries for his daughters, and placed 
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in the bank at Genoa, had been pocketed by the French generals, 
when they overthrew the old Genoese Republic; the official 
income only sufficed to provide handsomely for the current needs 
of a family of seven children; an old friend, Doctor Rasori, 
Rector of the University of Pavia, took the matter in hand, and 
decided that Augustus must become a physician. 

Professor Rasori, being commissioned by the Italian Government 
to investigate the causes and symptoms of an epidemic then raging 
at Genoa, carried his young protégé with him as medical secretary ; 
and in that city Augustus made the acquaintance of Ugo Foscolo, 
who with Monti and other Italian patriots afterwards famous 
joined the amateur theatrical society called the Filodrammatici 
in performing Alfieri’s tragedies. The theatre, called the Teatro 
Filodrammatico, had formerly been a church, bought from the 
Republican Government. The performances were gratuitous, 
admission being by invitation only ; and their crowning attraction 
was the Juno-like beauty and splendid acting of the Signora 
Monti, “to whose histrionic celebrity Madame Ristori alone in 
modern times has approached.” Augustus Bozzi, who was also a 
prominent member of the company, became so absorbed in his 
dramatic studies as to almost abandon his medical ones, and to 
occasion much anxiety at home. The persuasions of his mother 
and sisters, however, seconded by those of a beautiful amateur 
actress, Signora Gavazzi (mother of Father Gavazzi, whose oratory 
in later years thrilled even London audiences, unable to interpret 
his words except by the eloquence of look, tone, and gesture), 
induced him to resume his collegiate course, and for a time all 
went well. But the political atmosphere was charged with 
tempest, and Augustus was not of a disposition to resist the 
influence of so much external disturbance. While General 
Bonaparte was in Egypt, the Austrians, aided by Suwarrow and 
his semi-savage legions of Cossacks and Calmucks, regained posses- 
sion of the capital of Lombardy, and, boy though he still was, 
young Bozzi soon made himself obnoxious to the authorities. 


“T was a mere youth in 1799,” he says, “ little more than sixteen years of 
age, when I entered as an undergraduate in the University of Pavia, a scholar 
in the Collegio Borromeo. Rather tall, with haircut @ la Brutus, affecting 
the republican dress, and with an independent spirit, the part I had taken 
in all the patriotic demonstrations at our public schools, together with 
the freedom I used in expressing my sentiments after the return of the 
Austrian troops to Milan, rendered me an object of suspicion to the 
restored government. . . . My juvenile antecedents marked me out for an 
early display of Austro-Milanese political interference, and the opportunity 
was not long wanting. One afternoon a few priests in white surplices, 
conveying the Host from one of the churches, drew near me in the Piazza 
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del Duomo. . . . As the procession passed me, I believe I omitted to take 
off my hat, and never bowed or bent my knees. Instantly Iwas seized by 
a commissary of police and two of his agents, who took me at once to the 
nearest police magistrate. . . . I was the same evening committed to the 
state prison, established within the walls of a suppressed convent, called 
S. Antonio. Well do I recollect the agony of feeling I experienced on 
being locked up in a monk’s cell, at the anxiety which I knew my parents 
would feel; I asked permission to write home, but the favour was not 
granted.” * 


This imprisonment—shared by many distinguished members of 
the republican party—was not severe, and was speedily terminated, 
on condition that Augustus should spend a fortnight in the Convent 
of the Capuchin Friars, to which he was taken one evening in a 
carriage by two inspectors of police. He was placed in a cell 
with a young novice, destined to share the religious instructions 
of the Prior, and qualified to more than counteract them by his 
conversation, being an atheistic profligate, who secretly ridiculed 
all the observances to which he outwardly conformed. 

The beauty of the music heard in the convent, and the 
picturesqueness of the midnight services, at which a brilliantly 
illuminated altar shone through the surrounding gloom, appealed 
to the artistic sympathies of young Bozzi, but had no other 
result. 


“The three weeks spent in confinement, partly political, partly religious, 
produced an effect on my mind very different from what was expected. It 
did not make me love religion more, it did not make me hate Austrian rule 
less, but it made me at once sensible of the fact that the great men I had 
met in my captivity in S. Antonio could boast of talent and ability to 
which I could make no claim. I felt humbled, and resolved to adhere 
strictly to my medical and scientific studies.” 


This determination was strengthened by the fame of the 
University to which he returned, and the great promise shown 
by many of his fellow-students, one of whom was the future poet 
and novelist, Manzoni. From many interesting sketches of the 
great teachers who at that time made Pavia so world-renowned, 
and of the discoveries to which their investigations led, we cannot 
resist quoting one bearing on the dawn of that science which is 
now perhaps the most fascinating in its phenomena and of the 
widest utility in its application— 

“T have had the good fortune of hearing Sir Humphry Davy, Gay- 
Lussac, Biot, Faraday and Tyndall discourse on electricity; I have 
witnessed the decomposition of the alkaline salts and oxides by the same 


* “ Autobiography of A. B. Granville, M.D., F.R.S., etc.” Edited by 
Paulina B, Granville. King & Co., 1874. Vol. i., p. 35. 
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agency, the creation of the terrestrial and maritime telegraphs through 
the same power .... but how shall I describe the feeling which, in 
common with my fellow-students in the class of experimental philosophy 
at Pavia, I experienced on the day when the immortal Volta in our 
presence called into existence this mighty power! He first placed 
(explaining as he proceeded the order and the reason of it) two round 
pieces of dissimilar metal in contact, and upon them a paper moistened 
in salt water. Then, having repeated this pairing of the metals, one on 
top of the other (secured between slender glass rods) to the number of one 
hundred couples, he on the instant showed us and made us feel the 
electric spark! It was not then the fashion in Italy to express admiration 
by the clapping of hands at a successful scientific experiment, so no such 
demonstration took place. But had that fashion prevailed at Pavia as it 
does at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, we were so lost in wonder- 


ment that no such noisy demonstration was likely to have suggested 
itself. Ours was fascination.” 


He goes on to describe how all the leisure and the pocket- 
money of the students were thenceforward devoted to ex- 
perimenting in voltaic electricity, and how the fame of the 
discovery drew professors and pupils from Padua, Pisa, and 
Bologna, among the latter Galvani with his frog experiments. 
Volta, he continues, “ became an idol... his simplicity of character, 
suavity of manners, correctness and lucidity of diction combined 
with an imposing appearance, distinguished him from the rest of 
our learned docentes ;” and he is indignant with Sir Humphry 
Davy’s reported ascription to Volta of “a mean and rustic 
appearance,” 

In 1802, when nineteen years old, Augustus Bozzi received 
his diploma of doctor of medicine, and was hailed as a prodigy of 
learning when he arrived at home. After a brief sojourn there, 
during which he studied surgery at L’Ospital Maggiore, and 
presumed to attempt the part of poetical mediator in a versified 
duel then going on between Monti and Lattanzi, young Bozzi 
resolved to leave Milan in order to escape the conscription, and 
see the world. Fearing the opposition of his mother, he affected 
to contemplate only a few days’ visit to his old professors at 
Pavia; and having obtained a passport through the intervention 
of an uncle, and a small sum of money from an aunt, he quitted 
his native city. 


“At Genoa I was sure of good quarters and a hearty welcome. My 
uncle, a successful whaler, was a single man and absorbed in business. 
His hardy mariners after eighteen months’ absence would return home 
with prodigious cargoes of oil. His men were looked upon as the most 
prosperous, as they were also the hardiest, of the northern navigators 
carrying the Genoese flag. This good gentleman at once proposed to 
appoint me supercargo to one of his ships trading along the coasts of 
France, Spain and Portugal to distribute supplies of oil.” 
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But young Bozzi thought his accomplishments and previous 
training would be somewhat thrown away in such a calling, and 
explained to his uncle that the chief object of his visit was to 
escape the conscription, from which, under the Genoese flag, he 
considered himself safe. “ Not quite sure of that, my good boy!” 
cried his uncle, “The French rule here as they do at Milan ;” 
and he added a warning to keep quiet if he wished to escape 
detection. ‘ But how,” inquires the autobiographer, with artless 
vanity, “could a young fellow playing the guitar, possessing a 
fine tenor voice, with his head full of the latest canzonettes, 
resist the temptation of joining a party to serenade La bella 
Pallavicini—a Marchesa, a toast, and my townswoman ?” 

The beauty recognised the tenor and renewed her acquaintance 
with him, and a period of social gaiety followed, but he soon 
learnt that inquiries were being made for a conscript whose name 
had been placed in the urn for an approaching ballot. He knew 
that he was the missing youth. Murat was then Commandant 
de Place in Milan, and there would be no trifling with him if the 
runaway were caught; so the question became, how to get safely 
out of republican territory without a passport, which could not 
have been obtained in Bozzi’s own name. 

A bright idea occurred to the young man. A popular company 
of comedians, then playing successfully in Genoa, was about to 
proceed to Venice; Bozzi summoned his experiences with the 
Filodrammatici to his aid, and asked for an engagement. 
Fortunately for him, the secondo amoroso was ill, and the manager 
took Bozzi in his place, the chief stipulation being that he should 
appear “dressed like a gentleman.” The passport required in 
this case was a general one for the company, and occasioned no 
difficulty, and Bozzi was enrolled as “Signor Augustini,” by a 
slight manipulation of his Christian name. 


“* How well do I remember,” he writes, “ the curious ark into which I 
entered as it lay opposite the city of Piacenza, below the bridge of boats, 
with a motley and merry company of ladies and gentlemen, attended by 
servants of every capacity and status. Of Papagalli and Bolognese pugs 
there were several; a.cembalo and a harp, with a violin or two and a 
clarionet, were also shipped. The vessel was an immense flat-bottomed 
boat decked over two-thirds of her length, but without any division what- 
ever between decks from stem to stern. The deck had the form of a 
waggon top, and served only for the capitano and boatmen to walk over, 
sometimes rowing, sometimes pushing the boat with long poles, and at 
other times spreading out a lateen sail to help us on.” 


During their tedious progress some of the company read aloud 
and recited to beguile the time; and the latest recruit made such 
a sensation by his tender and spirited rendering of the story of 
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Francesca da Rimini from the ‘Inferno,’ that the manager hoped 
great things from his public appearance. Proportionate, there- 
fore, was his disappointment and wrath when, on arriving at 
Venice, “ Signor Augustini ” flatly refused to accept any character, 
and he very naturally cited the recalcitrant to appear before the 
Imperial Austrian Commissioner of Police for breach of contract. 
All the members of the company went by turns to “Signor 
Augustini’s ” lodgings to entreat him to reconsider the matter and 
avert legal proceedings—in vain. Plaintiff and defendant appeared 
before the Imperial Commissioner, in whom the latter recognised 
his own elder brother! Full explanations followed, young Bozzi 
apologised to the indignant impresario for the ruse of which he 
had been made the victim, refunded the money advanced by 
him as salary, and the affair ended amicably. 

Some pleasant days were then spent in becoming acquainted 
with the famous places and people of Venice. At the Atenio, of 
which he was made a corresponding member, Bozzi was the first 
to exhibit Volta’s experiments. Venetian society, presided over 
by the Contessa Albrizzi, a friend of Canova and Alfieri, was then 
very fascinating; and the opera, in which Mrs, Billington and 
Grassini were singing, had great charms for such a music lover 
as Bozzi. But he was anxious to see more of the world, refused 
a consulship in the Levant, and accepting a modest outfit from 
his brother and some letters of introduction from other friends, 
he embarked in a polacca for Ragusa, whence he proceeded to 
Cephalonia, to visit a Greek merchant known to his brother. 
Here Bozzi studied modern Greek and practised a little as a 
doctor, apparently with success. 

In 1803 Bozzi was at Corfu, where his voice and his guitar 
were again made welcome in all the houses most famous for social 
reunions. At Count Foresti’s he met Mr. Hamilton,* then 
secretary to Lord Elgin. Interested by the young Italian’s 

* William Richard Hamilton, famous for his scholarship and his 
travels, and called “the patriarch of classical art.” By authority of an 
Imperial Firman from the Porte he superintended the removal of the 
Elgin marbles from the Parthenon, and was shipwrecked with them off 
Cerigo, in the Mentor. But for his energy and determination they would 
probably have been lost for ever. Immediately he landed he engaged 
several thousand peasants, and kept them at work in gangs until they 
succeeded in raising the ship and rescuing its invaluable freight. Bozzi 
emphatically asserts that the much-abused vandalism of Lord Elgin in 
appropriating the sculpture was in reality the only means of preserving it 
(the Turks were grinding up some of the most beautiful fragments to 
make mortar). ‘I myself,” he writes, “witnessed the wilful destruction 
of some of the yet existing metopes on the Parthenon. This was effected 
by the djiarrid being thrown at them by mounted Turks, the effect of 
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vivacity and acquirements as a linguist, and learning from Count 
Mocenigo that he had some idea of establishing himself in 
Constantinople as a medical practitioner, Mr. Hamilton, after a 
short acquaintance, offered to take him to that city, to which he 
was about himself to return, as physician to the English 
Embassy. This was too flattering a proposal to be rejected, 
especially as Bozzi’s sanguine spirit saw infinite possibilities of 
future advancement connected with it. The party started from 
Corfu on horseback, and the early stages of the journey were like 
a prolonged picnic, the chief item in their meals being a slice 
or two of mutton, broiled before the blazing branch of a tree 
felled for the purpose. 

Mr. Hamilton included Janina in his route to gratify the 
curiosity of the newly-appointed physician, and he was extremely 
interested by the floating islands, formed of the roots of reeds, on 
the lake at the foot of the Metzikili Mountains.* Though only a 
cubit thick, and undulating like a thin sheet of ice with the 
weight of but one person, they supported men and cattle; some 
bore large trees, and when put in motion by the wind the fisher- 
men and their families assembled on them for amusement. The 
largest island was occasionally used as a ferry, and belonged to 
a family appropriately named Charon. 

Ali Pasha summoned Mr. Hamilton and his party to a strictly 
private and unceremonious interview, at which he expressed great 
dislike of the French, but much admiration for Bonaparte, to 
whom he compared himself and his fortunes. 


“Never did Nature stamp with a more striking or truthful hand on the 
face of man the character of a ferocious voluptuary than she did on that 
of Ali Pasha, nor give to the rest of his person features more conformable 
with that character. Under a forehead of brass, inscribed with harshness 
and obstinacy, were piercing eyes flashing fire at times, and anon darting 
scorn with the accompanying curl of the lip. Presently, those same eyes 
would assume an insidious look of meekness, calculated to deceive. . . . 
On collecting all that one hears about him and carefully weighing the 
real and the fabulous, we obtain a pretty striking representation of a 
monster.” t 


which was to bring down fragments of a leg or an arm of one of the 
Centaurs, to the clamorous joy of the lookers-on, who would exclaim, 
‘Wonderful!’ or ‘Thanks to God!’ as if they had been witnessing a 
pious act.” 


* Bozzi complains that up to his time no English traveller had thought 
these curious islands worthy of mention. 


t “ At the outset of his career Ali murdered his brother, and throughout 
his life committed many acts of the grossest cruelty. His wealth was 
fabulous. .. . When the cup of his iniquities was full and he was sum- 
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This interesting person sent for young Bozzi professionally a 
day or two after his presentation, and was so delighted with his 
successful treatment of himself and a delicate little daughter of 
whom he was fond, as to offer him the dangerous honour of the 
appointment of Hekim Bashi, with ten thousand piastres a year, 
and apartments in the palace. Bozzi pleaded the impossibility 
of breaking his engagement with Lord Elgin, and Mr. Hamilton 
on hearing of the proposal advised instant departure from Janina. 
They had not got far on their journey, however, before they were 
overtaken by an armed messenger requiring Bozzi to be at once 
given up, on the ground that he had accepted the post of 
Hekim Bashi, and could not be allowed to leave the Vezir’s 
dominions. Mr. Hamilton flatly refused the demand, without 
even going through the form of consulting the physician, and 
the emissary was finally frightened away by a grand flourish with 
the Sultan’s firman. 

At Athens Mr. Hamilton was seized with Bootian fever, of 
which Bozzi himself fell ill as soon as his patient recovered. 
Meantime, Mr. Hamilton was summoned to England, having been 
appointed private secretary to the Earl of Harrowby, and Bozzi, 
when convalescent, went on to Constantinople alone. Being still 
weak when he landed there, two hamals took him under the arms 
and half carried him up the steep lane leading to the English 
Embassy. Here apartments had been prepared for the young 
physician, but he only occupied them a very short time. He fell 
ill on the night of his arrival, and on the third day developed 
symptoms of plague, which he must have caught from the hamals. 
He at once asked to be removed to the Galata Hospital, and being 
treated by Dr. Gobbes (in consultation with himself!) recovered 
from a very serious attack. 

As usual, Bozzi made a professional study of his own malady, 
and of the disease as it affected others, and found his residence in 
the hospital very favourable to investigation. He did not feel 
authorised or disposed to return to the Embassy, and we hear no 
more of Lord Elgin. The post entered upon next was that of 
physician in a wealthy Greek household, where the beauty of the 
daughter, the grace and luxury of the life, and the incredible 
superstition and ignorance of the whole family, compose a chapter 


moned by Sultan Mahmoud to give an account of his misrule, he raised 
the standard of revolt among Turks, Albanians, and Greeks. ... His 
struggle with Omar Brione was long and severe. At length, driven into 
a single kiosk of his fortified palace across the lake, ‘ the lion’ fell, pierced 
with many bullets, in February, 1822. Dying at last as would a furious 
tiger driven by eager hunters to its lair.” 
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of romance. Bozzi soon tired of so much monotonous comfort, 
and by aid of some of the influential friends whom he had the 
knack of making, in whatever quarter of the globe he might find 
himself, was nominated second physician to the Ottoman Fleet, 
and an officer of the staff of the Kiaya Bey, or Minister of the 
Interior, on board the Vice-Admiral’s eighty-four gun ship. 


“ With my firman,” he says, “I received the kalpac of my rank, a lofty 
eap divided vertically into two parts at the top, covered with fine black 
sable, the division lined with scarlet cloth, and a scarlet cockade fixed to 
it bearing the crescent embroidered in gold. I also received a cloak of 
dark cloth trimmed with sable, with large long sleeves; the rest of the 
garments included the wide white muslin shawl rolled round the waist, 
ample red trousers, and yellow morocco papouches that constitute a regular 
Turkish costume. Thus rigged, the Milanese, converted at twenty-one 
from a Western military conscript to an Oriental naval officer, was seen 
to stride about the streets of Pera, feeling embarrassed at every step, 
leaving his papouches behind him, and having to go back and pick them 
up again and again, heated by the kalpac, that would keep tottering back- 
wards and forwards, and compelled to stop to re-arrange the shawl, that 
got looser and looser as he advanced. I did not feel more awkward when, 
as the Appius of Alfieri, I wore the Roman toga at the Teatro Filodram- 
matico exactly two years before.” 

The Turkish Fleet was bound for its annual tax-collecting 
cruise to the Greek Islands and tributary coasts, and a conflict 
was anticipated with the sanguinary despot Djezzar Pasha, known 
as “The Butcher,” then in revolt against the Porte at St. Jean 
d’Acre. The Turkish Admiral had as little regard for human life 
as “the Butcher ” himself, and such opponents were not likely to 
negotiate peaceably. After some preliminary formalities, a siege 
was opened by sea and land, the fleet maintaining a blockade from 
Garrim at the north and Jabel Carmel at the south. Negotia- 
tions being renewed for a time, and the sailors in perfect health, 
the navigating captain and Dr. Bozzi obtained leave to make a 
short visit to the Holy Land. At Jaffa they were received by the 
English Consul, Signor Damiani, who told them that when 
Bonaparte halted at Jaffa three years before, he was consulted as 
to a guide to St. Jean d’Acre, and the General was so well 
satisfied with the information Damiani gave him that he insisted 
on his accepting the office himself. “I represented that my 
official position forbade my doing so, but Bonaparte would accept 
no excuse, and so the French corps d’armée on its way to attack 
Sir Sidney Smith was actually marshalled to its destination by 
an English Consul.” ‘The sting of the matter, to Damiani, seems 
to have been that “ Mille grazie was all he got for his pains.” 

Acre surrendered soon after the travellers rejoined the fleet, 
and Djezzar Pasha died of “want of breath,” a complaint not 
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infrequent amongst Turkish officials when affairs went wrong. 
After a visit to Rhodes, Dr. Bozzi obtained his firman of discharge, 
and a testimonial from the Capudan Pasha, with such ample 
remuneration that he felt justified in continuing his travels for a 
time merely for amusement. At Smyrna he invested some of his 
capital in the cargo of a large polacca about to sail for Malaga, 
and himself embarked as supercargo. Always on the alert to 
increase his store of knowledge, he took this opportunity of 
studying navigation and the use of the quadrant. 

At Malaga the medical supercargo as usual became a favourite 
in society, where his good looks, good manners, Venetian barcarolles 
and Greek romanzas were in great request. He studied the guitar 
under Sér, and soon employed it, as skilfully as one to the manner 
born, in serenading the Andalusian ladies, of whose beauty he speaks 
rapturously. He seems, indeed, to have been a most impres- 
sionable person, and although he hints that hopeless love—either 
on his side or the lady’s—hurried him away from his Greek 
friends at Terapia, he was certainly soon consoled. No one could 
have acted more consistently on Moore’s philosophic axiom 
that— 


“When we are far from the eyes that we love 
We have but to make love to the eyes we are near.” 


Professional practice, again, went hand in hand with social 
popularity, and Bozzi soon became so well known as a successful 
doctor that he was asked to form one of a commission to inquire 
into the origin and treatment of an epidemic of yellow fever 
raging in Malaga. Having noticed that such of the inhabitants 
as went to their country residences before sunset escaped infection, 
while those who left the country to sleep in town invariably fell 
victims to the malady, he recommended that bonfires of green 
wood should be lit every evening at each end of the streets, and 
the death-rate diminished noticeably directly the measure was 
adopted. 

In the course of his excursions in the neighbourhood of Malaga, 
Bozzi arrived at Gibraltar just in time to hear the booming of 
the guns of Trafalgar, mingling with a terrific thunderstorm, and 
to see the San Ildefonso and four other vessels towed into the 
harbour as prisoners. 

From Malaga he wished to proceed to Madrid, but the unsettled 
state of the country made it a puzzling question how to do so 
safely. At last he was advised to buy a mule and join a caravan 
of arrieros or carriers—‘ trusty men, robust, agile and good- 
natured; always laughing and singing, and on the best terms 
with the contrabandistas.” He contracted with the leader of the 
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muleteers for board, while as to lodging “I had to sleep, like 
many of my fellow-travellers, stretched on my face over the back 
of my docile animal, occasionally embracing its stiff neck and 
suffering my legs to dangle behind. I had no saddle, but a thick 
square pillow stuffed with hay, and an ordinary bridle.” Saddle 
bags, gaily embroidered by one of his fair Andalusian friends, 
contained all his travelling requisites. 

After three weeks of this peculiar mode of travelling Madrid 
was reached, and “Don Manuel Godoi, the lucky dragoon, now 
Principe de la Paz, absolute ruler, and the star to whom all bowed 
in adoration and submission,” gave Dr. Bozzi a very gracious 
reception. Don Manuel was interested in the Pestalozzian 
system, which he had just introduced into Spain, and having 
heard that Dr. Bozzi’s education had been partly conducted on 
that method, had many questions to ask him, and the Prince also 
paid him compliments on his medical successes at Malaga. 

While denouncing the unspeakable social and political corrup- 
tion of Spain at this time, and the despicable intrigues through 
which Godoi had risen to power, Dr. Bozzi says :— 


“Spanish literature and literary institutions owed to the Prince their 
continued existence in the midst of the disordered state of the country, for 
in proportion as Don Manuel himself had in his youth been unprovided by 
nature or education with the love of learning, so did he strive to make up 
for his own deficiencies by coming in contact with his superiors in intellect. 
He was, above all, desirous of receiving all learned foreigners well.” 


The associations which gather round the title hardly prepare 
us to find that one of the gentlest mannered and most charming 
persons whose acquaintance Dr. Bozzi made in Madrid was the 
Grand Inquisitor, a handsome-looking prelate of fifty: his office, 
however, was then little more than nominal. Although so well 
received at the Palace, Dr. Bozzi also frequented the salon of the 
Prince of the Asturias, “ who, at the age of eighteen, had wedded a 
young Neapolitan Princess whose feeble health soon removed her 
from a scene she could neither comprehend nor take a part in. 
This house of reunion was more a foyer of political intrigue than 
an assembly of distinguished men.” Gallic sympathies were 
strong there, and one cannot wonder that any policy, any country 
which threatened the power of Godoi should have been acceptable 
to the young Prince. 

Whilst freely sharing in the ordinary social life of Madrid—then 
dazzling with the lurid brilliance attending certain forms of 
corruption and decay—frequenting the splendid assemblies of the 
Condesa de Villaviciosa, “the solitary example in Madrid of 
a lady of letters;” robbed, and narrowly escaping being assassi- 
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nated by the bands of marauders who made the capital as unsafe in 
broad day as in dark night ; overwhelmed with horror and disgust 
at the brutal bullfights, which no amount of ridicule from his 
friends could compel him even to affect to witness with equani- 
mity; and studying art in the magnificent collection of pictures 
—Dr. Bozzi received news of the death of his beloved mother. 
The letters containing this intelligence reiterated a wish expressed 
by her whilst her son was at Athens with Mr. Hamilton that he 
would add to his paternal name that of her own maternal ancestors, 
the Granvilles. 

“This wish I proceeded to carry out at once, by presenting myself with 
both letters at the French Chancellerie, where I communicated with the 
Marquis de Beauharnais, French Ambassador in Madrid, and equally 
representing the Italian Republic. As a subject of the latter it was 
considered perfectly regular that a record should be made of the letters, 
the wish to which they referred, and my resolution to act upon it of my 
own free will, there existing no impediment in the Italian code which 
prevented any citizen from assuming the name of a relative in connection 
with his own.” 

Probably this change of name, in conjunction with the interest 
he had always felt in English medical schools and medical men, 
influenced the next important step in the chequered career of 
Dr. Granville, as he must henceforth be called. He arrived at 
Lisbon, intending to enter the Portuguese navy, and join an 
expedition to the Brazils; but an uncontrollable melancholy and 
dissatisfaction took possession of him on learning that such an 
appointment was at his disposal ; the state of the Brazilian colonies 
was unsatisfactory ; an English fleet was lying at the mouth of the 
Tagus, he obtained an introduction to Captain McKinlay, senior 
officer in command, and was appointed acting assistant surgeon to 
H.M.S. Raven, about to return to Portsmouth on March 8, 1807. 

Adventures are to the adventurous! Dr. Granville being on 
board, the Raven had barely parted company with the rest of 
the fleet before she captured a Danish merchantman conveying 
General Solignac and his family to Pondicherry, where the 
General was to take a command. A prize party, including the 
assistant surgeon, was placed on board the merchant-ship, and 
Dr. Granville was much interested in the captives, Madame de 
Solignac becoming his patient. 

On landing at Portsmouth Dr. Granville underwent an examina- 
tion at Haslar Hospital* somewhat under difficulties, as none of 


* He notes that one of the examiners, Mr. Vance, met with a tragic 
fate some years afterwards. An insane patient whom he visited in the 
upper floor of a house in Sackville Street threw the doctor over the 
banisters, killing him on the spot. 
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the medical staff spoke any European language but theirown. At 
the suggestion of the surgeon of the Raven, whose communications 
with his assistant had been carried on in Latin, that language was 
employed, the Italian doctor passed triumphantly,* and was trans- 
ferred to the war schooner Millbrook, appointed to convoy the 
transports which conveyed part of the English army to Portugal : 
“ As I had when a mere boy beheld Bonaparte entering Milan in 
1796 at the head of 12,000 soldiers, so in 1808 was I to see Sir 
Arthur Wellesley leaving England with the like body of men to 
defeat Junot at Vimiera.” While the Millbrook was stationed off 
Oporto, Dr. Granville took part in several volunteer night expe- 
ditions, bringing into use the knowledge of navigation acquired in 
the Archipelago, and being instructed to reply to any challenge 
from the enemy’s sentries, as he alone could command a word of 
French or Portuguese. These sallies were amusing to him, but 
had no more important result than the capture of some sheep 
destined to feed Junot’s army. 

During a terrific hurricane on the 25th of March the Millbrook 
struck, and Dr. Granville, who was lying down in his cabin, saw a 
piece of rock suddenly appear through its side; he rushed on deck, 
and finding all the available boats already full, jumped overboard 
and thrust his right arm into the bung-hole of an empty cask, 
steering with his left until hestruggled ashore. The shipwrecked 
crew were sheltered for a time in a little Portuguese fort, from 
which they were rescued by the Elizabeth, on board which vessel 
Dr. Granville remained as assistant surgeon until the Convention 
of Cintra, when he was transferred to La Vénus, and then occurred 
one of the strange situations of which his life was full :— 

“Here was I, escorting in one of his own ships, as prisoner of war, the 
identical Russian Admiral Siniavine whom I had met five years before in 
the brilliant salon of his Imperial master’s representative at Corfu, Count 
Mocenigo, who was then sharing with England the protectorate of the 
Ionian Islands, for supporting which Siniavine had under his command 


in Greek waters the very fleet now surrendered to an English Admiral, 
and on its way to a temporary captivity in England.” 


In 1808, Dr. Granville, now a full surgeon in the Royal Navy, 


was appointed to the Cordelia, Captain Kennedy, belonging to the 
Channel Fleet :— 


“That narrow part of the Channel being infested with privateers, the 
service was looked upon as good fun. On one of the most tempestuous 





* Before his next examination in England—and he passed nine in all, 
including one before the College of Surgeons, and one before the Royal 


College of Physicians—Dr. Granville had mastered enough English to 
prevent this difficulty from recurring. 
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nights that had been known that winter, Captain Kennedy and his 
surgeon had been invited to dine at Admiral Foley’s table, when a signal 
of ‘ Privateer in the offing’ was made from the Cordelia. Instantly the 
captain, and of course his surgeon, started for the shore, where offers were 
made by the gallant Deal boatmen to convey the two officers on board, 
and into one of the largest Deal boats they got, to be covered with a 
tarpaulin and launched by fifty hands into the surf, which rose in gigantic 
waves around them. In an hour the brave boat reached the Cordelia, at 
anchor in the Downs; the brig, slipping her single anchor, sailed at once, 


and on that terrible night a French privateer was run down off 
Dungeness.” 


This sort of service, continued through the winter months, 
necessarily affected the health of a son of the South ; Dr. Granville, 
crippled by rheumatism, was sent to Deal on sick leave. “I can 
never forget,” he writes, “the extreme kindness I experienced 
from everyone I had to depend upon ; a generous disposition in my 
superior officers towards an afflicted fellow-creature suggested their 
noble behaviour throughout my illness and convalescence.” Lady 
Foley (wife of the Admiral) and Mrs. Kennedy not only looked 
after his physical comfort, but rendered him a more important 
service; the latter persuaded him to read the Prayer-book and 
New Testament, to increase his knowledge of the English language. 
Lady Foley, as soon as he was sufficiently recovered, took him to 
her parish church; the simplicity of the mode of worship pleased 
and impressed him; he saw the influence of religion in the 
characters of his new friends, and in the lives of their country- 
people. Alienated from the church of his fathers, he says, by its 
“ hollowness,” and made miserable at heart even in the gayest 
period of his youth, during his period of agnosticism, by “ isolation 
of soul and the dread of annihilation after death,” he found con- 
viction and peace of mind in Protestant doctrine and ritual, in 
which, having once embraced it, he felt a growing interest. 

With returning strength Dr. Granville was eager to get to work 
again, and volunteered for the Indian service, where, in consequence 
of an outbreak of cholera, medical officers were greatly needed. 
He hoped to sail in H.M. frigate Dover, but the medical superin- 
tendent of Haslar did not consider him fit for active service, and 
was thus the means of saving his life; the Dover struck on the 
Black Rock on the Irish coast, and sank with all hands. Whilst 
waiting for another ship Dr. Granville busied himself in studying 
English literature, and falling in love (seriously, this time) and 
marrying ; his wife being the daughter of “ Joseph Kerr, Esq., of 
Blackheath.” He also obtained his M.R.C.S. degree, and was 
“made a free and accepted Mason.” These interludes, however, 
did not affect the Indian project, and about two months after his 
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marriage Dr. Granville was appointed to H.M.S. Arachne, and 
entered Port Royal, Jamaica, on New Year’s Day, 1810. “To 
behold the myriads of crabs that were crawling among the half 
buried remains of the victims of yellow fever, and to be seized with 
the unmistakable symptoms of that dreadful malady, was but the 
work of a few hours, for on the morning of the 2nd of January I 
was found to be delirious.” He had, however, with commendable 
foresight, taught the sick-bay attendant of the ship how to proceed 
in such a case, and, his instructions being followed, may be truly 
said to have carried out the precept—‘ Physician, heal thyself.” 

The next two years were spent in visiting nearly all the 
principal West Indian islands. At Port-au-Prince, San Domingo, 
Christophe was still aping Napoleon, and the ship’s officers 
were presented to the Ducs de la Marmelade and de la 
Limonade, and other black dignitaries whose titles might have 
been selected from a Gilbert-and-Sullivan opera. Barbadoes, 
then exempt from yellow fever, was the general rendezvous for 
English men-of-war, and in Bridgetown Granville found that the 
leader of society amongst English residents and visitors was a 
charming daughter of Dr. Valpy, of Reading. 

While anchoring in Carlisle Bay news arrived of the insurrection 
in the Caracas, and soon El Liberador in person visited the 
Admiral’s ship, to solicit in the name of the Junta the aid of 
Great Britain in proclaiming the independence of Columbia. 
Bolivar understood English, but his documents were written in 
Spanish, and Dr. Granville was called upon to translate them. 
This led to frequent interviews with the patriot, who is described 
as uniting toa resolute air and martial aspect, extreme gentle- 
ness of manner and voice, great information and sound knowledge. 
Granville ranks him with Kossuth and Garibaldi, while mention- 
ing that his after fortune was very different, his fellow citizens 
having assigned him “a perpetual annuity of thirty thousand 
dollars.” The climate being found seriously injurious to Dr. 
Granville’s health, he was sent home, entrusted with Bolivar’s 
papers, which were to be delivered to the Colonial Secretary. 
At Downing Street he was graciously received by “Mr. Peel,” 
whose youthful appearance astonished him, fame having already 
been so busy with his name—and he renewed his friendship with 
Mr. Hamilton. 

A visit to Manchester on some family affairs of his wife led to 
Dr. Granville’s first venture in English literature—consisting of 
five critical essays on the performances of John Philip Kemble, 
then starring in that town ; in these essays he not only recorded 
his extreme admiration for the finest actor he had ever seen, but 
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criticised his interpretation of the text; “and,” he says, “con- 
sidering that only five years before, the writer had been under 
the necessity of using the Latin language to make himself under- 
stood by English physicians, I know not which of the two the 
public will condone—the presumption of the undertaking or the 
manner in which the author performed his task. Yet they were 
well received.” During his next appointment on board the Maid- 
stone (where one of his messmates was Lieutenant Edward Parry, 
afterwards of Arctic renown), Dr. Granville was present at the 
bombardment of Cadiz, in March 1812, and is retrospectively 
shocked at his own inhumanity in regarding the engagement 
chiefly as a fine display of fireworks. 

One of his patients during the Mediterranean cruise was the 
Duchesse d’Orleans (widow of Egalité), then living at Port Mahon, 
whom he describes as gentle, hospitable, and dignified. It 
scarcely accords with the last epithet that the Duchess should 
have spoken to a strange physician of “the black ingratitude of 
Madame de Genlis,” and of her husband’s attempts to extenuate 
his own excesses by pleading the example of the Prince Regent 
and his associates. 

The Duchess entertained one or two officers of the English 
fleet every day, together with several of the resident civil and 
military authorities, and made Dr. Granville’s invitation a 
“standing order,” so that he met many pleasant acquaintances at 
her table; one of those who became most distinguished was 
Lieutenant, afterwards Admiral Lord Lyons; their friendship 
was cemented by an exchange of dictionaries, Lyons giving a 
Regiz Parnassi purchased in Sicily for a Greco-Romaic dictionary 
of Granville’s. 

When the ship visited Palermo for supplies she was boarded by 
many curious visitors, amongst them Louis Philippe, recently 
returned from teaching mathematics in Switzerland, and married 
to the young Sicilian Princess, Marie Amélie. He showed much 
emotion on hearing that the medical officer of the ship had been 
frequently his mother’s guest, and made many inquiries about her. 

In 1812, at Mr. Hamilton’s suggestion, Dr. Granville resolved 
to abandon his sea life, with a half-pay allowance, and, while 
prosecuting his medical: and surgical studies, to act as tutor to 
his old friend’s two sons. One of the most valuable acquaintances 
to whom Mr. Hamilton introduced his tutor, when they settled 
in London for the winter, was Sir Joseph Banks, whose Sunday 
evening assemblies in Soho Square he thenceforward regularly 
attended, meeting there Sir Humphry Davy, Humboldt, Whewell, 
Astley Cooper, Brougham, Lansdowne, Playfair, and many men 
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of scientific and political distinction. Blanco White, James Morier, 
and Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David’s, also became Granville’s 
friends—his nationality, his travels and his scholarship affording 
common ground on which each of them could meet him. 

More frivolous amusements were not wholly despised. Mrs. 
Granville and her child had by this time arrived in London, and 
Dr. Granville took the former to a féte at Vauxhall, at which the 
greatest amusement was what he calls “a sort of royal vaude- 
ville.” The Prince and Princess of Wales had attended, each 
hoping the other would not be present, and a game of hide-and- 
seek was kept up for an hour or two, to avoid a meeting. 

In 1813 Dr. Granville obtained his diploma from the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and also became a member of the Royal Institu- 
tion (formed a dozen years previously at the suggestion of Count 
Rumford), of the Linnzan Society, and of the Society of Arts. 
His musical and operatic criticisms in L’Italico* led to many 
acquaintances amongst professional musicians, increased when, at 
Mr. Ayrton’s instance, he became “ Hon. Physician to the Opera.” 
As he was also at this time interpreter to the Foreign Office, it 
is easy to imagine how full and varied a life he led. 

He gives an amusing account of the paralysing effect produced 
by the unexpected appearance of Madame de Staél at one of 
Lady Bessborough’s suppers :— 


“On her entering the salon all the gentlemen retired to the furthest end 
of the room, as if reluctant to approach her. To such a point was this 
carried that when supper was announced not a creature could be prevailed 
upon to lead Madame into the supper-room, each gentleman excusing him- 
self awkwardly, leaving the lady in suspense at the singular appearance 
she and the company presented. Atlast Lord Townshend boldly advanced 
and gave her his arm. At supper matters were rather worse, for on 
Madame de Staél being seated the gentlemen drew quietly to the bottom 
of the table, fearful of being addressed by her, so that Lady Bessborough 
had to seat herself by her side. When Sheridan was pointed out to her 
by the mistress of the house, and his name mentioned, Madame de Staél 
exclaimed, turning to him, “ Ah, voila le grand Sheridan,” who, however, 
did not appear inclined to go up to her until Lord Holland actually pushed 
him towards her. She then addressed several compliments to him, to 


* 2 bi-monthly magazine started by Dr. Granville in 1814, to which the 
Prince Regent and several of the Ministers subscribed, on the ground of 
its being “a literary and scientific miscellany written in the purest 
Italian.” The Duke of Sussex was so pleased with it, and so warm a 
supporter of what he called “Italian resurrection,” that Dr. Granville 
became a frequent guest at his “ Kensington Palace breakfasts,” where 
In conjunction with Perry of the Morning Chronicle and other advocates 
of the cause, letters and leaders for L’Italico and the London Liberal 
papers were discussed and decided upon. 
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which he replied that he knew not one word of French. ‘Tant mieux,’ 

cried Madame de Staél, ‘car alors j’aurais ’honneur d’entendre la belle 

egy Anglaise, que je parle trés mal moi-méme, mais que j’entends trés- 
1en. 

The downfall of Napoleon in 1814 produced another of the 
kaleidoscopic changes in Dr. Granville’s life. Mr. Hamilton was 
summoned to the assistance of Lord Castlereagh during the 
conference of Allied Sovereigns in Paris, and took his son’s tutor 
with him, as special messenger to Italy, in order to give him 
a long desired opportunity of seeing his father again. The 
meeting was affecting and delightful, the wanderer’s pleasure 
being enhanced by finding that all his surviving relatives had 
prospered exceedingly, the Bozzi family seeming to have had 
a knack of rising in the world, and connecting themselves by 
marriage with those who were equally fortunate. Dr. Granville’s 
plan, concerted with Mr. Hamilton and Sir Robert Wilson, both 
of whom sympathised ardently with his aspirations for Italian 
independence, was to make a tour through Central Italy, 
observing the state of public feeling, reporting on it to his 
influential English friends, and proselytizing, wherever oppor- 
tunity offered, in the cause of the unification of Italy under a 
liberal monarchical rather than a republican government, presided 
over by a Prince of the House of Savoy.t ‘lhe undertaking was 
not at that time an easy one. There were no railroads to unite 
city to city, and Austrian sentinels in abundance did their utmost 
to hinder travellers; but the magic words “Courrier du Cabinet 
Anglais” opened all gates for the Anglo-Italian patriot, who, in 
addition to his political designs and interests, intended to inspect 
all the hospitals and consult with all the doctors he might approach, 
to gather hints for future elaboration in England. 

At that time the most brilliant salon in Bologna was that of 
Signora Martinetti, with whom Canova, “ the most simple-minded 
and simple-hearted genius alive,” fell desperately in love while 
modelling her exquisitely beautiful features. The lady was a 
Latin scholar, and it was Granville’s privilege to gratify her great 
desire to become acquainted with Cardinal Mezzofanti, by taking 
him to her Pompeian villa. 

The cardinal, who was an artizan’s son, could speak thirty-one 
languages well, both as regards fluency and pronunciation. He 
told Dr. Granville that his method of acquiring the latter was to 

* * Autobiography,’ vol. i. p. 346. 

t Granville claims to have been the first Italian writer to advocate this 


idea, which he persistently urged for many years in all publications to 


which he had access. He rejoiced that he was permitted to live to see it 
carried out. 
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get a native of any Christian country whose language he happened 
to be studying to repeat the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed 
to him three or four times a day for a week; whilst he learnt 
Oriental tongues from a learned Mollah residing in the university. 

The higher education of women was well represented at 
Bologna in the early years of this century, as it boasted a 
distinguished female professor of anatomy, and the professor of 
Greek, then giving a course of lectures on Homer, was Signora 
Tambroni. 

Dr. Granville’s recollections of his Italian tour abound with 
interest; one would like to quote his vivid description of the 
Comtesse d’Albany, and his dramatic account of the difficulties he 
got into by stopping the wild career of a young Austrian officer, 
whose reckless riding had nearly killed a poor old woman, when 
the Austrian officials expressed some natural perplexity as to how 
he should be at the same time Signor Bozzi of Milan and Dr. 
Granville of London; but space will not allow, and we must pause 
with him for a moment at Geneva on his homeward way. He 
was a persona grata there, having been charged by Sir Robert 
Wilson with a despatch announcing the restoration of the two field 
guns formerly guarding its gates, and which had been removed by 
the Austrians. A banquet was given to the welcome messenger, but 
he experienced greater pleasure next morning, when he presented 
himself at the villa of “the greatest English chemist of the age,” 
and found, seated by Lady Davy’s side, Madame de Staél. 


“Strange as it may seem, the eyes were not only the first but the only 
feature in her physiognomy which produced an impression and absorbed 
attention. Large, lustrous, almond-shaped, with a mobility of pupil that 
obeyed every feeling, and so profoundly black when dilated as almost to 
modify the velvety and violet tint of the iris. On turning from them, 
even after some minutes’ observation, one would be at a loss how 
accurately to describe the rest of her person without a fresh inspection.” 


Corinne and Lady Davy—that eloquent woman who in Edin- 
burgh reduced even Jeffrey to charmed, though reluctant, silence ! 
But Dr. Granville was a brave man, and seems by his own account 
to have been equal to conversing with both these Sibyls on equal 
terms, though he confesses to some nervousness, when invited to 
dine at Coppet, at the thought of “ encountering her again at close 
quarters—so prompt her remarks,so sudden and swift her repartees, 
so stringent her propositions, and so learned her references and 
citations, all uttered with a quick yet pleasing intonation.” 
Happily Sismondi was a fellow-guest, and so much interested in 
hearing Dr. Granville’s account of his recent visit to Pescia, 
where the great historian’s parents were buried, that they became 
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friends on the spot, and Dr. Granville obtained moral support.* 
Whilst staying with the Davys Dr. Granville met Faraday, then 
a young student travelling as a confidential attendant on Sir 
Humphry, and is careful to record that he saw nothing of the 
marks of caste distinction which Lady Davy is said to have 
inflicted and Faraday suffered from. 

It is very curious to see how often fate seems to have played 
into Dr. Granville’s hands by making chance encounters and 
travelling friendships stepping-stones in his upward path. 
During this short sojourn at Geneva, Sir Humphry Davy told 
him that his brother John had been offered an appointment which 
he could not accept unless he were released from his engagements 
as Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George’s Hospital, courses of 
these lectures being delivered in the room of the Westminster 
Medical Society, of which Brodie was the head. Sir Humphry 
knowing that Granville’s ultimate aim was to settle in London as 
a medical practitioner, suggested that he should take Dr. Davy’s 
place—and the arrangement in course of time was carried out. 

In Paris Dr. Granville met Baron Cuvier and Professor Gay- 
Lussac, attending the lectures on iodine given by the latter, 
and receiving from him a small portion of the precious and 
recently-discovered substance, which on his return to London 
Granville was the first to exhibit at the Royal Institution. 

The secret service money which Granville received from the 
Foreign Office at the end of his travels he considers was amply 
earned, because amongst other information duly forwarded, he had, 
while at Lucca in June 1814, warned Mr. Hamilton (then Under- 
Secretary of State) that an understanding existed between the 
Ex-Grand-Duchess Eliza, Murat, and Napoleon; and predicted 
that “unless England could give a new direction to passing 
events, Napoleon would not be long in Elba after Christmas,” 

September 1814 found the traveller again in his little house at 
Brompton, very happy to rejoin his wife and children, and eager 
to add the English M.D. to his foreign diploma. The lectures 
given as Dr. Davy’s substitute were very successful, but during 
one experiment an attendant broke a glass vessel containing a 


* In his account of the conversation at this dinner Dr. Granville 
falls into a curious error while attempting to correct another; Camille 
Sendel, he says, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, “ makes the great blunder 
of qualifying Lady Mary Wortley Montagu as the person who introduced 
vaccine and vaccination into Turkey, instead of the inoculation of small- 
pox, of which she had really the merit, for vaccinatien was at the time 
unknown.” The fact being, of course, that she introduced inoculation 
into England from Turkey. 
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considerable volume of chlorine gas, which went straight into the 
nostrils of the lecturer, producing insensibility, and resulting in 
the total loss of the sense of smell, except on one occasion, ten 
years afterwards, when Dr. Granville, driving with his wife 
towards Harrow, became suddenly conscious of the odour of new- 
mown hay. He stopped the carriage and inhaled it for more than 
an hour, hoping to repeat the sensation on his way home, but the 
lost sense never returned again. 

Dr. Granville was present at a curious scene in Kensington 
Palace, when a deputation from the Provisional Government at 
Milan offered the Italian crown to the Duke of Sussex, waiving all 
objections on the score of religious differences. Miss Mitford’s 
“royal porpoise” promised to consult his friends and,consider the 
proposal. But, says Dr. Granville, financial difficulties arose, 
respecting which the Duke “highly to his honour, stood firm ” ; 
and the throne of free and united Italy was left vacant until the 
advent of “Il Re Galantuomo.” 

It is impossible even to enumerate all the valuable friendships 
formed by Dr. Granville during his busy and varied life, but it is 
only fair to say that in many cases they arose from some kindly 
action of his own. He seems generally to have had the happiness 
of being of service to the persons in whom he was most interested, 
and never to have lost an opportunity of doing a kindness. 

By the urgent advice of Sir Walter Farquhar, he went to Paris 
in 1816 to extend his medical studies. Here Cuvier, Humboldt 
and Arago, as well as many leaders of fashion, were among his 
associates, and he records some of the gossip of the period, such 
as the arrival in Paris of a distinguished stranger anxious to get 
into “ the best society,” who for that purpose spent 50,000 francs 
ona féte qui fera époque, to which the élite of the élite crowded, 
under the impression that their host was a retired merchant of 
fabulous wealth. The host and hostess were distinguished-looking 
and gracious, and the beauty of the latter excited great admira- 
tion. A magnificent supper was followed by a concert, for which 
all the stars of the Italian and French operas had been engaged. 
The distinguished guests were enchanted with the brilliant 
entertainment provided for them, and no doubt hoped that the 
sot-disant American wmillionnaire would give many more. 
Imagine their surprise when on departing “every one received a 
splendid enamelled card bearing the following inscription in 
French: ‘M. Morrison remercie, and begs to recommend the 
never-failing vegetable pills sold at the Hygeian Temple, 
City Road, London.’ ” 


New Year’s Day, 1818, saw Dr. Granville truly “a West-end 
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physician,” established in a house in Savile Row, armed with 
his English degree, a member of the Royal Society, and holding 
an appointment in the Westminster General Dispensary. His 
youthful appearance was considered against him, but that was 
effectually qualified by the costume then de rigueur for a 
practising physician. 

““T donned,” he says, “a square-cut coat of black cloth, a single-breasted 
black cloth waistcoat, showing off a we]l-starched white frill, smalls with 
knee-buckles, black silk stockings, and buckles in shining black narrow 


pumps. I did not adopt the gold-headed cane, but wore powder and a 
broad-brimmed hat.” 


One of his most interesting patients was Mrs. Siddons, whom 
he attended for a nervous disorder, and afterwards for the insomnia 
of old age. She was very fond of discussing with him the 
phenomena of sleep and dreams, and their possible affinity to death, 
and of relating the impressions left on her mind by her art when it 
had been carried to a great emotional pitch. ‘“ Her acute observa- 
tions,” says the doctor, “were delivered with all that dramatic 
dignity which accompanied her in the most ordinary transactions 
of life—a queen to the last.” 

Dr. Granville’s next field of action was Cambray, whither he 
was summoned by General Sir Lowry Cole, commanding part of 
what was called the English Army of Occupation. After a breathing 
space in Savile Row, he accompanied Lady Ellenborough and her 
daughters and niece on a prolonged Italian tour. On their way, 
Miss Towry, who was a beautiful girl, and very delicate, attended a 
ball given by the Governor of Brussels, and slipping from the 
arm of her partner in a sort of swoon, during a waltz, never 
spoke again. She died in a few hours. 

When Dr. Granville had established his patients in a palazzo at 
Pisa and placed them under the care of his old friend Dr. Vacco, 
he returned to England, carrying letters to Sir Charles Stuart, in 
Paris. There he was informed that important ministerial changes 
were pending, of which Sir Charles was anxious to inform the 
English Government before the French Government could com- 
municate them to their representative in London ; and‘Dr:Granville 
was asked to take charge of the precious despatches: This was 
a task after the adventurous young doctor’s own heart, and the 
account of his race with the French courier—first in a caléche 
and four, then in a fishing-boat, which ran the packet so close 
that the French courier was eating his supper in the Hotel 
de Paris, at Dover, when Dr. Granville arrived at the ‘Ship’— 
isamusing. At Rochester the French messenger drove out of one 
gate as the Englishman entered the other, but he was passed on 
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the road, and the triumphant amateur courier arrived at Lord 
Castlereagh’s house in St. J ames’s Square before daybreak, first in 
the field. ‘Thence he was sent to the French Embassy. As he 
turned the corner of Langham Place, on his way home to Savile 
Row, he met the Frenchman’s equipage full gallop: “ My boys 
hurrahed,” he says, “ rousing the neighbourhood.” 

It is neither possible nor desirable to follow Dr. Granville 
through all the literary and professional work which filled his 
days (and many of his nights) in England, but one fact must be 
mentioned. When he settled in London, he found absolutely no 
provision there for the special treatment of the children of the 
poor; he interested his medical friends in the subject, sent round 
an appeal to his wealthy patients, and with their liberal aid opened 
a dispensary with three stations, at one of which he attended for 
fifteen years, enrolling on his own register alone the names of 
twenty-five thousand children. This institution had to be closed 
for want of funds, but its value had been recognised, and it paved 
the way for the establishment of Children’s Hospitals. 

Dr. Granville’s successful treatment of Lady Pembroke, at a 
time when she was apparently dying, led to his intimate connec- 
tion with the family of her father, Count Simon Woronzow,* and, 
in 1827, to his visiting Russia as physician to Count Michael, 
her brother. The engagement was for three months, the terms 
were princely, and the mode of travelling was luxurious, so it was 
really a holiday for a hard-working Londoner. Capo d’Istria was 
one of the party, and Dr. Granville records with amazement the 
size of his ears, nearly five inches long and proportionately broad 
and thick! Besides attendance on the Countess Woronzow, and 
consultations with the physicians of other distinguished invalids, 
Dr. Granville busied himself in collecting materials for a work 
called ‘St. Petersburg, a Journal of Travels,’ published by 
Colburn in 1828, and which truth compels us to admit is but 
leaden reading, though its array of facts and statistics made it 
valuable at the time. 

In 1833 Dr. Granville’s prompt skill saved Lord Palmerston, when 
at the point of death from cholera (only allowed to be described as 
“indisposition ” in the Times)—but his passion for work made him 
a most rebellious patient as soon as the crisis was over. “ What 


* A lively old gentleman. “ Who will take care of Your Excellency ?” 
asked Dr. Granville when about to depart. “Oh, as for that you can go 
without fear,” was the reply. “ You will find me on your return where 
you have left me, living and doing well. One does not die rapidly at my 


age. Iam only eighty-five. Between that and a hundred there is plenty 
of time.” 
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is the use of your under-secretaries ?” asked Dr. Granville when 
he found Palmerston risking his life by sitting up in bed to 
pencil an entire document, instead of making notes. “To give 
me double work,” was the characteristic reply. “They are both 
clever, and with much command of their pen; but what they tell 
or write, however instructed, is not what I should have said or 
written.” 

The particulars of Dr. Granville’s difference of opinion with 
Lord Lyndhurst in what was known as the “Gardner Peerage 
case,” and of his quarrel with Lord Brougham over the astonishing 
behaviour of the latter in suppressing his testimonials when 
contesting an appointment in the London University, are not of 
general interest now; the hatchet was buried in each case. Some 
years afterwards, Dr. Granville had been attending the Andalusian 
beauty, Madame d’Acuiia, in a house in Sloane Street, where 
Brougham (then on the Woolsack) had rooms. Lord Brougham 
told Madame d’Acuiia that he knew her doctor, and would be glad 
to see him again. “In that case,” she replied, “I will ask you to 
meet him at dinner.” “Capital,” observed Brougham ; “the sooner 
the better. And if you, dear lady, will permit me to add a third 
guest, Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst will be most happy to join you.” 
The party was given, and the three sometime foes, having laid 
down their arms at the feet of beauty, passed a harmonious 
evening. 

When Joseph Bonaparte (under the title of Comte de Sur- 
villiers) and his family settled in Park Crescent in 1832, his 
daughter Charlotte* brought with her a letter from her own 
physician at Florence to Dr. Granville, which led to his attending 
the family until their return to Italy in 1840. Jerome and 
Lucien he often met at their brother’s table, and he was specially 
requested by Joseph to be present, as an impartial witness, at the 
first interview he had with Louis Napoleon after his attempt at 
Strasburg, which Joseph said he could “ never forget nor forgive.” 
The Comte told Prince Louis that his attempt was absurd, that 
it was presumptuous of him to claim to represent the dynasty in 
face of the law of succession proclaimed in 1804, and that he did 
irreparable mischief by compelling the continued banishment of 
the family from France.t 

At a later meeting Prince Louis was prevailed on to say: “Je 
vous le promet, mon oncle. Tout ce que l’on dit et de l’exagéra- 
tion. Quant a moi je suis bien décidé de ne plus jamais m’im- 


* Widow of Prince Napoleon Louis, elder brother of Louis Napoleon. 
+ Joseph’s repeated remark on hearing of the revolt in Alsace was, “ Ce 
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vaurien a tout gaté! 
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miscer dans des complots politiques.” And the uncle and nephew 
embraced each other. 

After this there was a full-dress banquet at Hanover Lodge, at 
which many princes of the House of Bonaparte assembled, and 
Dr. Granville had the pleasure of seeing an apparently hearty 
reconciliation amongst them. All this time Prince Louis was 
working secretly for his own ends, as is pretty plain from the 
sequel. Dr. Granville arranged several harassing family matters 
for the Bonapartes, attended Joseph through an apoplectic 
seizure, witnessed the signature of his will, and accompanied him 
to Wildbad. When Prince Louis went on board the steamer to 
bid his uncle good-bye, the farewell words were :— 

“Point de complots, entends-tu? Garde ton argents pour des 
meilleurs occasions! Quand la France voudra de nous, elle saura 
nous appeler.” 

“Soyez tranquille, mon oncle; vous pouvez compter sur moi.” 

“Vrai?” urged Joseph, with tears. 

“Ma parole d’honneur,” replied the Prince. 

And a fortnight later the King of Wurtemburg arrived at 
Wildbad in great excitement and distress, with the tidings of Louis 
Napoleon’s landing at Boulogne, and asked Dr. Granville how the 
news could best be concealed from, or broken to, his patient. It 
all but cost Joseph a fresh seizure when he did hear of it, and he 
shrieked: “Oh, pauvre nom de Bonaparte, que tu as baissé aux 
yeux de la France!” * 

The mischief Dr. Granville was accused of doing to English 
watering-places by his work on the ‘Spas of Germany’ (also pub- 
lished by Colburn) he claims to have redressed by the discovery 
of the iodine spring at Woodhall, and of the sanitary advantages 
of Bournemouth, which at the time of his strenuous advocacy 
was only “a collection of sand-heaps fetching five shillings an 
acre,” 

In 1849, Dr. Granville revisited Russia to attend Princess 
Tezernicheff; his autobiography breaks off abruptly after a 
record of many agreeable social experiences during this visit, 
and his daughter Paulina adds some closing pages, which 


* When the ‘ Mémoires et Correspondance Politique et Militaire de Roi 
Joseph’ appeared, Dr. Granville saw reason to believe that patient and 
physician were related; for he read: “La maison que l’on montre A 
Ajaccio dans laquelle Napoléon est né, appartenait originairement 4 la 
famille Bozzi, qui l’apporta en dot dans la ndétre”—the great-grand- 
mother of Napoleon having been a Bozzi. ‘There is,” says Dr. Granville, 
“no other distinct family of the name of Bozzi in Lombardy.” It is to be 
—" that Joseph never heard the paternal name of his doctor and 
riend. 
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include a remarkable letter written by Dr. Granville to Lord 
Palmerston in July, 1853, on the subject of the health of the 
Czar Nicholas, and what he considered its bearing on the 
Eastern Question, and its probable effect on the negotiations then 
pending between England, France and Russia. In it he drew 
many; parallels from the fate of other members of the Russian 
Imperial family, and pointed out the symptoms of mental strain 
and excitement which indicated cerebral disease, and threatened 
insanity or sudden death. In the following year Palmerston 
asked whether Dr. Granville were still of the same opinion on this 
point, and he replied that before July, 1855, his prediction would 
be fulfilled. The Czar died in March, 1855 ; Dr. Granville’s letter, 
written nearly two years before, was then published in the Times, 
and he was regarded as a prophet, and beset, his daughter says, 
in his club, in his house, and in the streets by people who 
confided alarming hereditary tendencies to him and wished to 
learn their own probable term of life! 

Dr. Granville’s later years were saddened by the loss of two 
sons; of his almost life-long friend, Mr. Hamilton ; and of his 
beloved wife, who died suddenly in 1861. Ten years later he 
followed her, “with a heart prepared for the great change,” and after 
“a life which,” Sir Charles Douglas, who had known him for forty 
years, wrote to Miss Granville, “ had been a blessing to thousands.” 
It was one of unremitting industry and activity, both bodily 
and mental, evidences of which remain in his long list of works 
on medical subjects. Fortunately for England, it is no rare 
thing to find talent, benevolence, and public spirit in her native 
physicians; but few have combined with these such a varied 
and adventurous career as that of her adopted son, Dr. Bozzi- 
Granville. 


























Hannah. 


Cuaprer I. 


Ir was six o'clock, and the sun was beginning to sink over the 
level green meadows. It had been a true April day, raining and 
shining by turns, with drifting clouds and flower-scented winds, 
and gleams of sunshine kissing away the drops from the hedge- 
rows. And now the calm of evening was falling over the village, 
the clouds sailed away to the east, the breeze dropped lower and 
lower, the birds were singing their good-night song, and the 
cheerful sounds of country life died out one by one. 

Hannah Loveday sat in her little front parlour. The door that 
opened into the garden stood wide, and her chair was drawn close 
to it; the wallflowers and primroses scented all the evening air, 
and their odour was wafted into the room. Hannah was tall and 
gaunt, with a drawn gray face, and thin wisps of hair strained 
tightly behind her ears ; but just now there was an eager delight 
in her eyes that made her look in keeping with the pleasant sights 
and sounds of the spring-time. But it was not the flowers, nor 
the birds, nor the delicious stillness of the scene before her, that 
brought that expression into her face. It was a look of expecta- 
tion, of longing for something that was yet to come. Hannah 
had on her best bonnet and shawl, her brown cotton gloves were 
neatly fitted on to her thin fingers, and her umbrella was ready on 
a chair near by. Every Thursday evening at six o'clock she sat 
thus in her front parlour. 

Suddenly her look of expectation brightened intojoy. A sound 
had broken upon her ear that touched every nerve with pleasure. 
Clang! Clang! It was the discordant note of the chapel bell, a 
sound that silenced the song of the birds, and jarred all the sweet 
echoes far and near, but a sound that was as molten sweetness to 
Hannah Loveday! It was the summons for which she had been 
waiting ; the first stroke had hardly died away before she rose to 
her feet, seized her umbrella, and proceeded to lock up the front 
door and pocket the key. No lover ever went to his tryst, no 
hero to the scene of his triumphs, so eagerly as Hannah Loveday 
212 
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to the little chapel. It had been the absorbing interest of her 
life ever since she could remember ; not only her religion, but her 
hopes, her joys, her anxieties and her ambitions, were centred 
there. Nature had gifted her with the power of singing, and for 
many a long year she had held the proud position of leader of the 
chapel hymns. Her voice had once been sweet, as well as loud 
and strong, but though the years had taken nothing from her 
delight in singing, they had given harshness to her notes in place 
of the charm that they had once possessed. 

The people who attended at the chapel troubled themselves little 
about this, however; they preferred strength to sweetness, and 
cared not so much for melody, as for the volume of sound that 
could be produced. They were but a small flock, poor in circum- 
stances, and old-fashioned in their ways, and the good man who 
ministered to them was glad to let things go on as his predecessor 
had done before him. The chapel had been built years before by 
a well-to-do farmer, but most of the villagers were church people, 
and the little band of brethren clung together unmolested and 
undisturbed, content with the light that they possessed, and 
unwilling to be roused by any new ideas. 

But to-night a new element was coming into their midst, and its 
advent imparted a keen dramatic flavour to the usual quietude of 
the week-night service. The old village shopkeeper had recently 
died, and his place had been been taken by a pushing tradesman 
from a neighbouring town, who was reported to be a staunch 
chapel-goer, and to have a family of stirring daughters. They 
had only arrived in Winslope on the previous day, but there was 
little doubt that some of the family at least would be seen to- 
night, and the strongest interest was felt by all the members of 
the congregation. It was no wonder that Hannah Loveday waited 
eagerly for the sound of the chapel bell ! 

As usual she was the first person to arrive at the little meeting- 
house. Billy Brown, the harmless butt of the village, was pulling 
the bell in the entrance lobby, and stopped to vary the perform- 
ance with a pull of his forelock when he saw Miss Loveday. 
Flattery is dear to the human heart, and though Billy was half- 
witted and simple, his obeisance never failed to give her pleasure. 
She knew that he regarded her singing as “ ’eavenly,” and looked 
upon her as second in importance to the minister alone. 

“Good evening, Billy,” she said, with a condescending nod that 
rejoiced Billy as much as a smile from a queen might rejoice some 
eager courtier. 

“Good evening, Mum,” said Billy, adding with a grin, 
“there’s plenty of fine folks coming to-night to hear you sing.” 
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“Not to hear me sing,” said Hannah reprovingly, though a faint 
colour stole into her sallow cheek at the words; “ they are coming 
to the meeting.” 

“ And don’t you and the minister make the meetin’?” asked 
Billy, with more adroitness than might have been expected. 

“Hush! hush!” said Hannah, “there comes the minister,” 
and hurrying inside the building she took her seat in her 
accustomed place just underneath the platform. 

One by one the little congregation straggled in; a larger 
number than usual, and all of them much on the alert, for such an 
event as this was only known once in twenty years or so. It is 
strange how much an interested observer can witness with averted 
head and down-dropped eyes! Hannah never onco altered her 
position when an unwonted bustle announced the arrival of the 
new-comers. Her face was bent over her book, but yet she knew 
as well as any one that it was the two Miss Stevens who had 
come to the meeting. Hannah was not at any time troubled with 
nervousness, nor did it occur to her to beso now. She knew no 
reason why she should fear criticism, for she had never heard but 
one opinion of her singing; she was not conceited, but she had 
a genuine artistic pleasure in her own performance, hallowed by 
the feeling that she gave freely and willingly what she believed to 
be her best. She was glad that her favourite psalm was to be 
sung to-night, for she hoped to show the strangers that the little 
chapel was not so far behind the rest of the world as they might 
imagine. Her whole heart would be in her singing, and the con- 
gregation could not fail to follow ! 

The hour struck at last, the clanging bell ceased, and the 
minister stepped forward on the platform, and gave out the forty- 
ninth Psalm, first part. As he finished reading the first verse, 
Hannah rose from her seat, and set the tune in her high-pitched 
nasal tones : 

“Let all the list’ning world attend 
And my instruction hear; 
Let high and low, and rich and poor, 
With joint consent give ear.” 


The people chimed in one by one; the shrill tones of the 
children, the feeble quaver of the old men and women, the ram- 
bling variations of poor Billy Brown ; but high above them all 
soared the voice of Hannah Loveday, while her face beamed with 
enthusiasm, and her brown cotton fingers kept time with anxious 
taps upon the open page. Through all the twelve verses she sang 
on untiredly, and concluded the last with as much vigour as she 
had begun the first. 
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The last notes ended, the last echoes died away from the bare 
white-washed walls of the chapel, and in their place rose the voice 
of the minister beginning his discourse. But the glow had not 
faded from Hannah’s cheek, and her pulse still beat quickly as for 
the first time she cast a glance in the direction of Miss Stevens 
and her sister. She did not know what she expected, but she felt 
a distinct sensation of disappointment as she caught the look upon 
their faces. Miss Stevens was rather short and squarely built; 
she had an expression of determination and a decided turn of the 
head, that showed that she knew the value of her own opinion. 
Her sister Clara was taller and slighter, with fair hair and soft 
blue eyes, a great contrast altogether to her sister; but just now 
the expression upon both faces was the same, and it struck with a 
kind of chill upon Hannah, for it was one of perfect impassive- 
ness. She had hoped for some pleasure at least, some surprise at the 
new and delightful scene around them, some interest if nothing else ! 

She dropped her eyes again with a sigh, and tried to compose 
her mind to listen to Mr. Whittuck, but soon a happier thought 
stole into her mind. “ That’s town ways,” she said to herself, “to 
look as if you didn’t care about nothing on earth; but I reckon if 
they only knew how, they’d seem as if they couldn’t be surprised 
enough to find such privileges in a place like this.” 

Hannah Loveday’s supposition was, perhaps, not altogether 
beside the mark, and if she had walked home behind the two 
sisters when meeting was over, she might have realised that their 
impassive look was not caused by any lack of interest in what was 
going on. 

“T was afraid to look at you!” said Clara. “I thought I must 
have laughed when that aged and angular female began to sing.” 

“But really, Kate,” she added, changing her tone, “ however 
shall we endure such a place as that? Oh dear, I wish we 
had never left Mendle; when we got in there to-night, and I 
thought of the dear old chapel, it all seemed to come over me 
with a rush, and I nearly burst out crying.” 

“ Poor child!” said her sister compassionately; “but, Clara, it 
is no good crying after spilt milk. We had to come here, and 
now we have to make the best of it. After all, it will be a nice 
interest to try to improve things a bit. Mr. Whittuck seems a 
good sort of man, and I have no doubt he will be only too thank. 
ful to have someone to show him what he ought to do.” 

Human nature is not generally so open to guidance as Kate 
Stevens supposed, but in this respect the minister of Winslope 
Chapel was rather a contrast to the rest of the world. He was 
vaguely conscious that he and his flock were somewhat behind the 
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times, and he was despondent rather than resentful when she 
seized an early opportunity of investigating his proceedings. 

“T know I’ve not done all I ought, Miss Stevens,” he said, 
apologetically. ‘No one knows that better than I know it myself, 
but I’ve acted up to my opportunities, and that’s more than some 
can say.” 

This humility of mind was exactly suited to Kate; she was 
domineering, there was no doubt of that, but though Mr. Whit- 
tuck recognised the fact with an uneasy sigh, he could not but 
recognise also that she and her sister had brought with them a 
breath of fresh life and energy ; they set many new plans on foot, 
and generally infused a fresh spirit into the sleepy little 
community. Nothing in this world, however, is accomplished 
without opposition, and the Miss Stevens’ proceedings were not 
by any means universally approved of. It was not long before 
there were three distinct parties: the conservatives, who clung to 
everything old with obstinate zeal; the innovators, who wished 
to sweep away everything that already existed ; and the neutrals, 
who saw good in everything and so took no active part. 

Unity may be monotonous, but yet it is a good and pleasant 
thing, and Mr. Whittuck, unequal to the task of guiding a house 
divided against itself, was fain to cry in Dante’s spirit if not in 
Dante's words, “Oh, race of mankind! what storms must toss 
thee, what losses must thou endure, what shipwrecks must buffet 
thee, as long as thou, a beast of many heads, strivest after 
contrary things!” 

Old Nathan Webb, the deacon, summed up the matter with all 
the wisdom of his seventy years. ‘The minister’s weak,” he 
said. “Yes, he’s weak, there ain’t no denying it. I don’t say 
but what changes is good sometimes, and that new things is 
sometimes better than old; but there’s one thing I do say, and 
nobody can’t make me say different, and that is as there’s nothing 
in all the world so bad as a meddling woman.” 

But even old Nathan could not deny that the chapel funds had 
suddenly risen from their former drooping state, and in face of 
this powerful fact he would have been rather sorry that his 
passive grumbling should reach the stage of active complaint. 

But weak though the minister might be, there was one point on 
which he was determined not to yield to anybody. The chapel 
singing had been led for five-and-twenty years by Hannah Love- 
day, and he was not going to alter it now. In this resolve he was 
not actuated by any particular regard for Hannah’s feelings. He 
respected her as an old and honoured member of the flock, but she 
often vexed him with her eccentric ways, and the pertinacity with 
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which she resisted any attempt at improvement. His resolve was 
a matter of principle; he considered it a sin to employ any 
mechanical aid in the service of praise, and as Hannah was the 
only attendant at the chapel with power and ability to “set the 
tunes,” he was obliged to uphold her in her position. 

Miss Stevens could not sing, but her desire was to procure a 
harmonium which should be played by her sister Clara; it would be 
a good thing for the chapel, and the interest of it would go far to 
reconcile Clara to her new home. But every hint dropped harm- 
lessly on the minister’s ear, and she began to feel that she must 
use more determined measures. 

“T shall tell him my plan and ask him straight out to agree to 
it,” she said to her sister; “he can’t refuse after all we’ve done 
for him.” 

But greatly to her surprise Mr. Whittuck did refuse, and that 
very bluntly. 

“No, Miss Stevens,” he said, “ once for all, I'll have no chapel 
of mine profaned with such inventions.” 

A weak person taken with a fit of obstinacy is the hardest of all 
human beings to combat; but Miss Stevens was not to be 
daunted. ‘I should like to know why you object ?” she said. 

“ Because we are bidden to praise with heart and mouth, and 
not with instruments fashioned by men’s hands.” 

“‘ How about the tabors and cymbals ?” asked Miss Stevens. 

“That only applies to the Jews,” said the minister, promptly. 
“ There’s nothing about harmoniums in the New Testament.” 

Miss Stevens could not say that there was, but she shifted her 
ground. 

“Why do you use a bell then?” she asked. “It’s a mechanical 
contrivance for calling the people together.” 

“T know it is,” said Mr. Whittuck, “ but that is a matter of 
necessity. If I could, I would gladly summon the people myself 
from the chapel roof, but my voice would not reach the most 
distant habitations.” 

Miss Stevens felt inclined to smile, but she forebore to do so, 
and merely replied 

“Well, Mr. Whittuck, some day you will see with me about 
it.” 

“T thought you would have insisted much more,” said Clara, 
discontentedly, after the minister had gone. 

“T was too wise for that,” said her sister. ‘No, Clara, I have 
a much better plan in my head. We will get up a private 
subscription and buy a harmonium as a Christmas present 
for the chapel. Mr. Whittuck cannot help himself then.” 
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“‘ Well done,” said Clara, “ you always think of a way out of 
everything. I never knew any one like you.” 

“T enjoy managing things like this,” said Kate complacently ; 
“you'll see, I shall even get a subscription out of poor old Miss 
Loveday.” , 


Carter II. 


Hanna Lovepay had just finished her tea. Once more it was 
Thursday evening, and though five o’clock had not yet struck, 
she always liked to be early on meeting nights. She had just 
risen from the table, and was beginning to wash up her tea- 
things, when a step sounded at the door, and she went forward to 
open it, an unwiped cup in one hand and her cloth in the other. 

“Good evening, Miss Loveday,” said Kate Stevens pleasantly, 
but in her usual decisive tone, “it is rather late to come and call, 
but I wanted to see you before the meeting.” 

Hannah moved aside, somewhat reluctantly, and made way for 
her visitor to enter. She had nothing to complain of personally 
in Miss Stevens’ behaviour, but she was too good a conservative 
to be otherwise than doubtful of her. ‘Good evening,” she said, 
rather shortly, “I’m just getting ready for meeting.” 

“So I see,” said Miss Stevens; “I don’t think you have ever 
been late since we came to Winslope.” 

“Late!” said Hannah with a snort. “Why should I be late, I 
should like to know?” 

“Oh! no reason at all,” said Kate, soothingly, “only that 
sometimes you must find it very tiring to go out in all weathers. 
We shall soon have winter coming on, the evenings are getting 
dark already, and you must have some very lonely walks.” 

“T’m used to ’em,” said Hannah. 

“My sister and I often talk of you,” pursued Miss Stevens. 
“We pity you so much for being always obliged to turn out 
whatever kind of night it may be.” 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure,” said Hannah, as she took up a 
plate and began to wipe it with elaborate care. 

“Tt must be very bad for your throat to come out in the damp 
after singing,” said Miss Stevens, after a slight pause. 

“ P’raps it is,” said Hannah. 

“What do you take when you have a cold?” asked her 
questioner, with a show of interest. 

“T never have a cold; I ain’t subject to ’em.” 

Miss Stevens felt rather puzzled how to proceed; at present 
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she had not made much way, but she was not going to be beaten. 
She determined to try bolder tactics. 

“* My sister and I have got a little plan in our ,heads,” she said ; 
*‘ we think it would be nice to make a subscription, and give the 
minister a present at Christmas time. We always used to do it 
at the chapel we belonged to in the town, so I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t do it here.” 

“Nor do I,” said Hannah with a grim smile, “ particular as 
we've done it for the last five and twenty years.” 

Miss Stevens felt severely taken aback, but she would not show 
it. “Dear me, how nice!” she said; “ what did you give him last 
Christmas ?” 

“A new set of psalm-books for the chapel.” 

“What a good idea!” exclaimed Kate, feeling that she had got 
her opening at last. “We have thought of something of that 
kind too.” 

Hannah shot a keen glance out of her small gray eyes, but she 
asked no question, so Kate was obliged to go on. 

“We think of buying a harmonium,” she said, with a sudden 
inward tremor, that she would have been ashamed to acknowledge. 
“You are so fond of music that I am sure you will be glad to hear 
about it. My sister plays very nicely, and you and she together 
will be able to make the singing what it should be, you know.” 

“ Ain’t the singing what it should be then?” asked Hannah, 
with a quick turn of the head. 

Miss Stevens hesitated a moment. The words had slipped out 
without her intending it.- “I suppose there is nothing so good 
that it might not be better,” she said at last. 

“Yes,” said Hannah, “that’s true; and it’s true, too, that 
there’s nothing so bad but it might be worse. I know you like to 
have everything your own way, 1 see that ever since you come; 
but there’s some things as you'll have to get the minister’s leave 
about first.” 

This attack was totally unexpected, but Miss Stevens had no 
idea of yielding to it. “I know that the minister does not wish 
for it,” she said, “ but as I am sure he will like the change in the 
end, I am going to get the harmonium without asking him. If 
every one gives what they like towards it, my sister and I will 
make up the rest.” 

There was silence for a minute, and she thought that she had 
triumphed, but she was mistaken. Hannah turned towards her 
with a touch of dignity in her manner, that impressed her visitor 
in spite of herself. ‘ Miss Stevens,” she said, “it seems to me as 
if you say one word for the minister, and two for yourself, There’s 
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plenty of presents you might give Mr. Whittuck as he’d like to 
have; and if you want to please him, it seems to me as though it 
"ud be better not to think of what would please you and your 
sister.” 

There was a truth in this that could not be denied, and Kate 
was puzzled for a minute how to reply. “It is not only what will 
please my sister and myself,” she said at last, “there are several 
others who come to the chapel who would like it.” 

“Then go and talk to them about it!” cried Hannah suddenly, 
rising from her seat with a determined air. “I never heard of 
any such myself, but if you say as there are, of course that’s 
enough.” 

The unconscious sarcasm irritated Miss Stevens beyond en- 
durance; she knew that she had been defeated, and getting up 
hastily she went out of the house without even saying good night. 

Left to herself, Hannah completed her preparations for chapel 
with a feeling of triumph that obliterated everything else. For 
the first time in her life she had heard her singing criticised, but 
the knowledge that she had routed her enemy took all the sting 
out of the attack. She tied her bonnet strings in a defiant bow, 
and seized her gingham umbrella firmly round the middle, as 
though she were ready to do battle with all the world. 

The words of the evening psalm seemed strangely appropriate, 
and never had her voice pealed out more shrilly than it did along 
the opening lines— 

“My crafty foe, with flatt’ring art, 
His wicked purpose would disguise ; 
But Reason whispers to my heart 
He sets no good before his eyes. 


“He soothes himself, retires from sight, 
Secure he thinks his treach’rous game, 
Till nis dark plots expos’d to light 
Their false contriver brand with shame.” 


It could not be possible that any “false contriver” would be 
allowed to triumph against the long established institutions that 
were as ‘ruth and righteousness in Hannah Loveday’s eyes! Her 
offering of praise had always been acceptable, and what human 
hand could have power to cast it away? No psalmist of old ever 
felt a more sublime assurance than that which filled her breast as 
she sang the closing verse: 


“Whilst pride’s insulting foot would spurn 
And wicked hands my life surprise, 
Their mischiefs on themselves return, 
Down, down they’re fall’n, no more to rise!” 
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She cast a triumphant look across the chapel, but Miss Stevens’ 
head was turned away, and she could not catch her eye. Billy 
Brown intercepted the glance, however, and nodded in a fervour 
of admiration that soothed the last throb of her wounded feelings. 

The weeks passed on slowly and Christmas time drew near. 
Now and again Hannah heard a murmur of some intended surprise 
for the minister, but she shut her ears toit determinately. Only 
once she allowed herself to speak of it, and that was when Deacon 
Webb walked home with her one night from chapel, and 
mentioned his disapproval of Miss Stevens. 

“Wanted to get a ’armonie for t’ chapel! ah! she did that!” he 
said scornfully. “I told her my mind pretty straight; ‘no 
woman’s foolin’ for me,’ I says,” and he laughed with a fond 
appreciation of his own ’cuteness. 

“Ay, she may want and she may want,” said Hannah, “ but 
it’s a long step between wanting and having,” and she turned in 
at her garden gate inexpressibly cheered by the short con- 
versation. 

Christmas Eve came at last, not with frost and clear sparkling 
skies as Christmas ought to come, but wild and wet, with long 
gusts of sobbing wind. 

It was not pleasant weather for any one to be out, but the 
chapel-goers thought little of that; they were always used to 
usher in the season with a tea-meeting, and nothing short of a 
tornado would have hindered them. 

Hannah took but little heed of the arrangements for the 
tea; her whole mind was fixed upon the meeting that would come 
afterwards. She did not mind whether there was a sufficiency of 
bread-and-butter and cake if only there was plenty of singing, 
and she took her own tea in solitude at home that she might be 
all the fresher for what was to follow. At least, this was her 
ostensible reason, but as it was the first time that she had done 
so, and as Miss Stevens was the moving spirit of the feast, there 
might have been some other cause for her absence. 

However this might be, she waited until she thought that the 
tea would be nearly over, and then set out on her lonely way 
towards the chapel. All was dark overhead, the roads were wet 
and the wind was boisterous, but the cheerful light that beamed 
from the chapel windows assured her that her troubles would soon 
be forgotten. She pushed open the outer door, and, wind-tossed 
and panting, stood for a moment in the lobby before she entered. 
There was a buzz of voices inside, and a clatter of tea-things that 
gave warning that the feast was just coming toan end. She had 
her hand on the door, when a sudden lull made her think that the 
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minister was going to say grace, and she drew it back again. She 
heard his voice, though she could not gather what he said; but as 
she bent forward to listen, he broke out in a louder tone, and his 
words reached her ear— 

“So I can only say, dear friends, that I thank you all from the 
bottom of my heart.” 

Hannah started. They must have given him a present, after 
all. It could not—no, it could not be the harmonium ! 

The minister had ceased, and there was a confused sound of 
voices again; it was impossible to go in until she knew what was 
happening. She trembled so that she could scarcely stand, but 
suddenly she raised her head with a smile of satisfaction. That 
was Deacon Webb’s voice ; he would not be so ready to speak un- 
less all was right. She drew closer to the door again and listened 
breathlessly. 

“When I heard on it, I says ‘no,’” were the first words she 
caught. “‘I don’t ’old with none o’ them things,’ I says; ‘no 
more don’t t’ minister.’ But when I see it ’ere, and knew what a 
lot o’ money it cost to buy, and its little cannelsticks and all, I 
says, well, anyway it’s property; and if they ’ave ’em in all t’ 
chapels, why shouldn’t we ’ave one in ourn?” 

He stopped, and there was a loud scuffling of feet and general 
applause; evidently the audience had been somewhat divided in 
its opinion until Deacon Webb’s unexpected admission encouraged 
them to take a favourable view. 

“Well then, my friends,” said the minister, “ we cannot do 
better than join in singing the Christmas hymn— 


“High let us swell our tuneful notes 
And join th’ angelick throng.” 


It was the hymn that Hannah had been practising all day! 
Again and again the joyful notes had burst from her lips as she 
went about her household work, and thought of the coming meet- 
ing. She clasped her hands over her heart like one in an agony 
of pain, and leant against the door to keep herself from falling. 
A long slow minute of suspense followed—a minute that seemed 
like an age to her; and then a sound broke on her ear—a sound 
such as Hannah had scarcely ever heard before—deep, full, and 
melodious, but a sound that seemed to her as a death-knell. It 
ceased, and then began again, and this time the people joined in 
with an energy and vigour that bid fair to take off the chapel 
roof. Hannah listened for a moment with such a look as a mother 
wears when she hears the dying cryof her only child, then staggering 
forward, she opened the lobby door and went out into the darkness. 
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It was an hour or two later in the evening when the Vicar of 
Winslope came down the road from the chureh. Service was 
over, and he had left the decorators to finish their work while he 
went home to prepare for the next day’s duties. He was striding 
along at a good round pace, with his hands in his pockets and his 
thoughts somewhere up in the clouds, when he was brought back 
to earth by a sound of low moaning. 

“Someone taken ill in chapel, I suppose,” he said to himself, for 
the chapel lights were flaring through the uncurtained windows ; 
and now that his attention was awakened, he could hear the sound 
of lusty singing. . 

He stood still for 2 moment, and just before him, by the side of 
the road, he saw something dark. The moans had ceased, but, as 
he stooped down, he saw that it was a woman lying there on the 
grass in the wild wet weather. Mr. Pierpoint was a bachelor, and 
had but little knowledge of the ways and customs of women ; but 
at any rate he knew that it was not a good thing for any woman 
to lie on wet grass on a December night, so he put his arm under 
her and lifted her up. 

“Don’t touch me; let me be!” she cried. 

“Why, Miss Loveday, is it you?” said the vicar, who knew all 
his parishioners whether they were church or chapel goers. 
Have you had an accident? Any bones broken ?” 

“No, sir, there’s no bones broken,” said Hannah, wildly; ‘ but 
oh! my heart’s broken, and that’s worse.” 

Mr. Pierpoint was silent from sheer astonishment. The grim 
gaunt-looking woman, with her quaint dress and eccentric ways, 
did not seem to him a likely subject for a broken heart; but he 
had a tender nature and warm human sympathies, and there was 
something in the uncontrollable anguish of her tone that touched 
him to the quick. He laid his hand gently upon her arm and 
found that she was trembling all over. 

“ Come,” he said, “ you must not stay here in the cold. Let me 
help you home, and you will soon be better.” 

But Hannah broke away from him. 

“No, no, sir!” she said. “You mean kindly, I know, but 
there’s no better for me any more in this world.” 

“What do you mean?” said the vicar, fairly puzzled. “You 
must let me help you. Can’t you tell me what has happened ? ” 

“No, I can’t!” cried Hannah desperately; “but Ill show 
you;” and, seizing his arm in her turn, she drew him in the 
direction of the chapel. 

Too surprised to resist, Mr. Pierpoint followed her obediently, 
and, pausing near one of the windows, looked in at the scene 
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before him. The remains of the feast had been cleared away, and 
the little assembly were sitting in their pews, books in hand, 
singing with might and main, while Miss Stevens presided at the 
harmonium. The minister stood on the platform, watching the 
scene with a somewhat doubtful air ; but old Deacon Webb leaned 
forward on his stick, and nodded time to her performance with a 
face of delight. 

“Do you see it? ” said Hannah, in a choking whisper. 

“See what ?” asked Mr. Pierpoint. 

“That thing as she’s playing on. Oh, sir, for five-and-twenty 
years I’ve led that singing, and now all unbeknown to me ‘ 

Her words died away. Mr. Pierpoint could not at once clear 
his voice to reply; the pathos of the scene suddenly struck him 
and robbed him of all ordinary consolation. He saw the little 
chapel not with his own eyes, but with Hannah’s. The bare 
white walls, the roughly-painted rafters, the unsightly platform, 
the scanty congregation, were all transfigured ; for he saw them, 
not as they were, but as the scene of her hopes, the centre of her 
life, the temple of her heart’s best affections. He turned and 
looked at her, and, as the light from the window fell upon her 
face, he paid no heed to the battered bonnet or the angular 
features ; he only saw the wild yearning that filled her eyes, and 
the agonized gesture of the hands that made even the brown 
cotton gloves eloquent with passionate emotion. 

“Tt’s all over for me,” she said, in a tone of quiet bitterness— 
“allover! And, when I get up there and join ‘ th’ angelick throng,’ 
no doubt I'll be told as my voice is gone, and there’s no place for 
me among ’em.” 

She dropped her head in her hands as she finished, and leant 
against the chapel wall. 

“Don’t speak like that!” said th vicar, and again he came 
close to her and laid his hand upon her arm ; but, as he did so, 
she swayed to one side and would have fallen if he had not 
caught her. 

“What is the matter?” he cried. But Hannah made no answer. 

“Let me go for a moment,” he said, trying to release himself 
from her grasp; “ I’ll get some help.” 

But Hannah held him tightly. 

“No, no,” she gasped, as soon as she could speak; “ don’t let 
"em see me, sir—please don’t! ” 

She looked up at him, her faded eyes wild with entreaty, and 
the vicar had no heart to refuse her; he understood how she 
shrank from their wonder and pity. 


“Tl take you myself,” he said. He wound his arm firmly 
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about her and managed to lead her a little way along the road; 
but her strength was too far gone, and she leant against him 
helplessly. 

“It’s no good,” she said; “lay me down in the road and let 
me be.” 

The vicar had rowed stroke in his college boat, and, though he 
was out of training, he was still a muscular man. For all answer 
he lifted Hannah in his arms and plodded slowly along with his 
burden. His breath came short and thick and his knees shook 
under him before he reached her cottage door, but he held on his 
way undauntedly and arrived at his destination at last. He 
heaved a sigh of relief as he set her down, and the change of 
position seemed so far to arouse her that she felt in her pocket 
and handed him the key. He opened the door, and, leading her 
in, quickly lit a candle from the smouldering embers on the 
hearth. There was no house near by, and he felt somewhat at a 
loss as he looked round the little parlour. Hannah had sunk 
down in the chair where he had placed her, and paid no attention 
to his questions. 

“Tea!” said the vicar to himself; “that’s the thing, if one 
could but find it.” 

He peered about with the aid of the candle and soon discovered 
a kettle filled with water, which he set upon the fire, and then 
opened the cupboard door and looked for the caddy. Being 
accustomed to shift for himself, he was quicker over his task than 
many men would have been, and it was not long before he had 
prepared a cup of steaming tea, and, raising Hannah’s head, held 
it to her lips. 

“ Are you better?” he asked. 

She nodded without speaking. 

“ Then, as soon as you are a little more comfortable, I will go 
and find some one to take care of you.” He reached a cushion 
from the couch as he spoke, and, loosening her bonnet-strings, 
laid her head back as tenderly as though she had been his mother. 
Hannah caught his hand in her own withered ones and held it to 
her lips while the hot tears fell upon it. 

The vicar’s mind was in a storm of indignation and wrath as 
he strode homeward, after fetching a neighbour to stay with 
Hannah. He could not have felt the situation more acutely if he 
had been a knight pledged to rescue a beautiful lady from the 
clutches of a dragon. 

“JT will have justice done to her,” he said to himself, as he 
recalled the helpless agony of her look; and he lost no time next 
morning in setting out to make a raid upon Mr. Whittuck. 
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“Do you know that you broke a woman’s heart last night?” 
he began. 

The minister was always rather nervous in Mr. Pierpoint’s 
presence, but at these words he nearly fell down upon the floor. 

“ W—what do you mean?” he stammered out. 

Mr. Pierpoint smiled as he recognised his own impetuosity, 
and, calming himself as well as he could, he told the tale of the 
past night. 

“But what do you want me to do?” asked Mr. Whittuck 
when he had finished. 

“T want you to reinstate her,” he said promptly. 

The minister paused a moment; he was vexed at the way in 
which he had been forced to accept the unwelcome present, he 
was vexed that it should have so deeply wounded Hannah Loveday, 
but he was more vexed than all at Mr. Pierpoint’s interference in 
the matter. He felt strongly inclined to tell him to go about his 
business, but he was a good man at the bottom, and he kept his 
temper. 

“Tl tell you the truth,” he said frankly. “I didn’t like the 
affair myself, but I can’t afford to offend Miss Stevens for one 
thing, and for another,” he added, as he saw the vicar about to 
interrupt him, “I believe, after all, it is the right thing for the 
chapel. I have always held out against anything of the kind, 
but 1 see now that it has been a mistake, and I’m not above 
owning it.” 

The vicar was silent; the explanation sounded plausible, but the 
influence of Hannah’s misery was still strong upon him, and he 
would have given anything to be able to go to her with the 
tidings that the obnoxious harmonium had been banished never to 
return. 

“Excuse me for saying so, Mr. Whittuck,” he said at last, “ but 
it ought never to have come upon her in that way.” 

“T know that,” said the minister earnestly, “ but how could I 
warn her of what I did not know myself? ” 

“Well, you’re right there,” said the vicar. ‘“ Perhaps I ought 
to apologise for all I’ve said, but if you had seen her as I did last 
night ” He broke off and Mr. Whittuck held out his hand. 

“T respect you for it, sir,” he said, “and I only wish I could do 
what you ask consistently with my duty to the chapel.” 

The two men parted with a friendly feeling, but all the same 
Mr. Pierpoint felt very down-hearted when he knocked at 
Hannah’s door later in the day. Hannah was watching eagerly 
for his coming ; she looked worn and pale, and she was aching all 


over from the effects of the cold and exposure; but a smile 
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dawned upon her weary face when she saw him. “I knew you'd 
come,” was all she said. 

Mr. Pierpoint knew instinctively what she was longing to hear, 
and, keeping nothing back, he told her the whole story of his 
interview with the minister. 

“Ah!” said Hannah when he had done, “I never expected 
nothing different. I don’t blame the minister ; I don’t hold with 
him, but I don’t blame him, he acts according to his lights, 
But I'll never enter them doors again while that woman attends 
there!” 

She spoke with a quiet decision difficult to combat, and for the 
time the vicar said nothing. He saw that with the slightest 
exertion of his influence he might add a member to his congrega- 
tion, but he saw also that the true conquest of Hannah’s besetting 
sins lay within the whitewashed walls of the little chapel. 
Therefore, he held his peace, but continued his visits with un- 
failing kindness. 

It was a long time before Hannah regained her strength, and, 
meanwhile, tongues were busy. The whole story was soon known, 
and party-spirit raged high. Miss Stevens held calmly on her way, 
though she felt a secret remorse at the thought of the pain she 
had inflicted. Deacon Webb felt that he had been weak, but was 
too proud to acknowledge it; while the minister looked worried 
and distracted, not only by the fierce dissension, but by the sense 
of shame which kept him from venturing into Hannah’s sick 
chamber. So the time passed; and as spring drew near the 
patient began to pick up her strength again, and even to walk 
about her little garden and watch the snowdrops coming up. 

Mrs. Jones, her friendly neighbour, had always forborne to 
mention the chapel, but one Thursday evening as Hannah stood 
by the open window, she asked suddenly : 

“ Mrs. Jones, why don’t I hear the chapel bell ?” 

Mrs. Jones hesitated. 

“Well, you don’t hear it because it ain’t going,” she said at last. 

“ But why isn’t it going?” persisted Hannah. 

Driven into a corner, Mrs. Jones spoke out. 

“Tt ain’t going because Billy Brown won’t pull it,” she said. 
“He heard as you said as you wouldn’t go to chapel any more, 
and he said there weren’t no right in you being drove out like 
that, and so he said as he wouldn’t go neither.” 

Hannah said nothing, and Mrs. Jones was rather frightened at 
the set look on her face; but she had little idea of the tempest 
that was raging within. All that night Hannah lay awake, 
struggling with the passions that tore her heart in two, and on 
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the next day, and the next, the battle was continued. But on 
Sunday morning she rose with a face as peaceful as the day, and 
though her hands trembled sorely, she arrayed herself in her best 
things and set out once more along the well-known road. 

Many curious eyes were turned on her as she went down the 
village street, but she heeded none of them until a familiar voice 
made her start. 

“Why, Miss Loveday!” exclaimed Billy Brown, rushing after 
her in a state of unwonted excitement. 

Hannah stopped and looked at him; he had his weekday suit 
on, and his hair was all unbrushed. 

“You ain’t never going to chapel!” he panted out. 

“Yes, I am,” said Hannah firmly, “and you must come too, 
Billy.” 

Billy looked at her incredulously for a moment, then a smile 
overspread his vacant face. 

“Where you go I go,” he said; “ there ain’t many of the angels 
like you, Miss Loveday.” 

The words, unreasoning as they were, touched Hannah keenly, 
and she hurried on, fearing lest she might lose her composure 
altogether before she reached the chapel. It was an effort to 
enter, but, summoning all her courage, she slowly turned the 
handle and went in. The seat by the platform that she had 
occupied for five and twenty years was hers no longer, and she sat 
down humbly in a back bench, keeping her head bent over her 
book that she might not meet tho eyes of the people. 

Mr. ‘Whittuck started when he saw the aged and drooping figure, 
and a flush went over his face; while for the first time the 
harmonium sounded harsh and discordant in the ears of Miss 
Stevens, 

“Tl tell her she’s a good woman when the meeting’s over,” 
said old Deacon Webb to himself, but when the meeting was over 
Hannah was nowhere to be seen. It had been an ordeal, the 
bitterness of which few could appreciate, and though her con- 
science approved of what she had done, she could not face her old 
acquaintances. 

But there was one human friend who could understand, and on 
that Sunday afternoon Hannah sat by her doorway that she might 
see him coming home from church. He stopped when he saw her, 
as she knew that he would, and, coming up the garden-path, took 
her hand in his with the quiet greeting that she liked so well. 

“T went, sir,” she said, “I went this morning.” The corners of 
her mouth began to tremble and a tear rolled down her sallow 
cheeks, 
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“Tt was hard, I know,” he said sympathetically, “ but you are 
happier now.” 

“ Yes. yes, it was right,” she said brokenly. “I couldn’t sing, 
sir, I hadn’t a note left, but I do believe as my voice was heard up 
there.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” said the vicar gently. 

There was silence for a minute, and then Hannah looked up in 
-his face with a sudden cry. 

“Oh, Mr. Pierpoint, sir,” she said, “I was born chapel and 
chapel I'll die, but I like to think as I shall lie in the little 
churchyard on the hill, and that the hands as carried me home 
that night will sometimes pick a flower from off my grave; for I 
know, sir, when you come and stand beside me there'll be daisies 
springing up to meet you in the grass.” 





























Che Last Fight in Armour.” 


Tue constant attempts which are being made in our day to find 
protection for men against the deadly modern rifles lend in- 
terest to the account of what was probably the last appearance 
in the field of men in armour. In January, 1799, a party of 
some four hundred French held the town of Aquila, in the Abruzzo ; 
a town defended by walls, and having asmall weak fort. Although 
the inhabitants of the town were well disposed towards the 
French, the peasantry, as in Spain, were most hostile, and when 
Championnet, with most of the French forces at Rome, had 
marched on Naples, they at once rose in insurrection, and 
attacked the party holding Aquila. On the 15th January the 
insurgents suddenly penetrated into the town, though they were 
soon driven out again; but in March they got parties into the 
town during the night, and drove the French into the fort. The 
bands of peasants united for the attack amounted to some ten 
or twelve thousand men; and, barricading the streets, and 
making loopholes in the walls of the houses, they soon made 
a line of defence which the French could not penetrate. On 
the other hand, work as the insurgents might, they had no 
artillery, and the guns of the fort prevented any assault. 
Thus, secure behind their walls, the garrison remained for some 
time in quiet. On the glacis in front of the fort, and exposed 
to the fire of both sides, lay twelve iron guns on skidding, 
or pieces of wood, which the French had not had time to 
bring into the fort. Without carriages, they seemed safe, and 
the only precaution taken was to keep two of the guns of the fort, 
loaded with grape, laid on them during each night, with a gunner 
ready to fire on hearing the noise any attempt to move the 
pieces would occasion. 

One night, the gunner on guard, hearing a noise near the guns, 
fired one of his pieces, but the sound continued. The officer of 


* An incident from the forthcoming work, ‘The Marshals of Napoleon,’ 
by Colonel Phipps. 
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the artillery ran to the spot, and again fired; yet still the sound 
did not cease, though it seemed to get further off. Nothing could 
be done but to wait for daylight, and then it was seen that the 
insurgents had placed a capstan in a house near the guns, and 
then had led a rope from it to make fast to the breech and to the 
trunnions of one of the coveted guns on the glacis. Round went 
the capstan, and the gun obeyed the rope at first, but its breech, 
dragging along the ground without rollers under it, soon made a 
furrow which became so deep as to stop its movement after the 
insurgents had got it some ten paces nearer them. It was a clever 
trick, but done by a man not learned in artillery matters, for had 
the gun been arranged for parbuckling (¢.c. roiling) the work 
should have been easy enough. However, the French, looking 
anxiously over their parapets, were as much puzzled what to do 
as the besiegers. 

First, they turned their guns on the house to which the rope 
passed, and when they had smashed its wall, they saw the capstan 
had been placed in a cellar, and that for the present at least the 
fallen wall made it useless. What next? 

A great part of the life of an artillery officer is spent in making 
or in checking inventories of the stores in the magazines in his 
charge, a large proportion of which are generally obsolete oddities, 
most useful to some former generation whose wars have long ended, 
but becoming more and more formidable puzzles to succeeding 
military generations each year they lie in store. Boulart, the 
officer of artillery, ransacking his brains for the means of sending 
out men to spike the guns on the glacis, under the fire of the 
insurgents from the neighbouring houses, suddenly remembered 
he had seen in his magazines some suits of plate armour, and he 
proposed to try whether, protected by them, men could not sally 
out and work in security under musketry fire. He got together 
twelve complete suits, and dressed out twelve gunners and 
grenadiers, thus selecting big men, be it remarked. At a certain 
hour the garrison lined the covered way, and from thence and 
from the fort opened a steady fire of musketry and of artillery 
on the lines of the insurgents. Then out marched the twelve 
knights of the eighteenth century, much in David’s state of mind 
when he complained he had not proved his armour. The men 
carried handspikes, hammers, and spikes. Moving naturally, 
slowly, and awkwardly, in their heavy steel mail, still they 
succeeded in completing their work under a hail of bullets from 
the insurgents. The scene is described, as we can well believe, to 
have been most remarkable, and to have had something picturesque 
and also diabolical about it. As the mailed figures moved in 
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silence amongst the guns, their handspikes looking like maces, 
their silence and the slowness of their action seemed unnatural 
under the steady hail of bullets. The insurgents were believed 
to have thought hell itself had sent forth these extraordinary 
antagonists, ghosts of a past age; while the French on the 
ramparts, true to their nature, the first moment of anxiety over, 
burst into roars of laughter. 

Not only did the men succeed in spiking the guns, but they 
even went as far as the house where the capstan had been placed, 
cut the rope, and brought it into the fort. Then they returned 
in triumph, for though they had been struck many times, yet 
only one man had been wounded in his arm, and that because the 
piece of the armour, the brassart, which should have protected 
the limb, had been wrongly fastened and had fallen off. After 
this, the siege became a mere blockade until the 23rd March, 
when a relieving force arrived, and the insurgents, taken between 
them and the garrison, were driven off with heavy loss. 



















Erperto Crede. 


You have sat at life’s banquet for many a year; 
Come, here is the menu, advise if you please ; 
I should like your unbiassed opinion to hear, 
For I’m still at the soup, while you’ve got to the cheese. 


Quite true, my dear boy, that I’m older than you; 
But where is the sense of my giving advice? 

I may offer suggestions till everything’s blue, 
But you'll taste every course, whether nasty or nice. 


Well, they tell me, old chap, you're a real good sort, 
You have played every game that a gentleman may— 
High politics, culture, wine, women, and sport, 
So which would you counsel a youngster to play? 


If Parliament gave you your fellows to rule, 
I'd launch you forthwith on the candidate’s course, 
But when you're a pawn in the hand of a fool 
You'll find that life’s sweeter on top of a horse. 


No doubt you are right, still, the Senate apart, 

One may live with the learned at least, I suppose ; 
I'll study philosophy, music, and art; 

I should like to know everything anyone knows. 


Yes, read, mark, and learn, lad, and inly digest! 
But here’s what may fright your ambition at once: 

The standard of wisdom is never at rest— 

To-day you're a scholar, to-morrow a dunce. 

















EXPERTO CREDE. 


Please pass the decanter; I know you'll admit, 

From the way that you’ve lauded this cellar of mine, 
The rarer the vintage, the riper the wit ; 

Don’t tell me that years make one Jlasé with wine. 


When the palate gets nicer, grows nearer the gout ; 
I would venture the gout for some thirty-four port, 
But there’s none of it left, and you're better without : 
No vintage can vie with the virtue of sport. 


But I’m not like Adonis, in looks or desire, 

Forgive me, you've singed your own wings at the flame, 
Each fair one I meet sets my bosom afire, 

Or dairymaid dainty, or delicate dame. 


The start would be sweet, were there nothing to fear, 
But the end is a heartache, and often disgrace, 
The game is too cheap, and the candle’s too dear ; 
A plague on the women, here’s luck to the chase! 


Exuiort Less. 

















Ennni and the Opinm-pipe. 
A CHINESE VIEW. 


I ter the idle hours slip by, and smoked opium. This will be 
considered a damaging avowal: an enormity. My friends the 
missionaries will give me a sad glance, and pass by. My staid 
comrades of the steel pen and the steel pen-coat will say they 
didn’t expect this of me, and reluctantly give me the cold 
shoulder. But what is the good of daring to exercise your own 
judgment if you are to conceal the results? My judgment was 
this. Smoking a pipe of poppy is a slow and painful, I should 
say pleasant, process. It is painful when it gives you the 
stomache-ache and the cramp in your under-elbow; when you 
have to hold your hand over a lamp for half-an-hour, and then 
at the propitious moment seize a cumbrous bit of bamboo which 
won’t go into your mouth; or when it is being fed by an indi- 
vidual interested in the amount you consume, and whose only 
consideration is that you shall become addicted to it, and a 
regular customer, with the ruin of your immortal soul into the 
bargain. But when you want to drag out the hours in laziness 
and not ennui; when your only object is to do as the Roman 
does, for a brief moment snatched from the years of routine; 
when you are well posted in the statistical fact that it takes 
months of regular nips to make you a mere novice in its slavery, 
and positively venture to think for yourself and see that it hooks 
on only to poor effete Asiatics, who have taken no exercise in 
their lives and have no possible way of getting through the live- 
long day, unless they drown themselves; then you are not afraid 
to do it. When a man has got books and cigars, work and ambi- 
tion, lusty lungs, and legs aching for exercise, is he a fair subject 
to succumb to the superior attractions of an undeniably uncomfort- 
able attitude in a dingy room over a very laborious pipe, that gives 
you one whiff for ten minutes’ hard labour with the treacle ? 

For a Chinaman I venture to corroborate the view that physi- 
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cally it’s not such a bad thing after all. Look at his environment. 
No exercise. No papers. Nobooks. No music. No wife, in the 
sympathetic sense. No dogs, no cartridges to make, no billiards ; 
no whisky, no fireside, no easy-chair. They have wrestled with 
this ennuyeus condition with all the subterfuges of protraction 
that the most ingenious invention could suggest. They have a 
theatre that lasts for five hours, and then sends them home dead, 
or at least deaf; but as men’s lives are almost as limited as a 
cat’s, they can’t stand it more than once a week. They spread 
their meals over two or three hours, and cook them so excellently 
that they are far from surfeited; but with the aid of the melon 
seed, another ingenious discovery of protraction, can go on eating 
in the interval until the next meal comes round. They have 
novels and pamphlets that have been known to take six genera- 
tions from the Conqueror downwards to get through; in these 
cases the family generally dies out with the man who sees where 
the title comes in. They have a pipe that holds one whiff, and 
has to be cleaned out and refilled for the next, and instead of 
matches, a blotting-paper spill which has to be scientifically blown 
for two minutes before it inflames. They have roads crowded 
with every conceivable stumbling-block in the shape of unlevel 
paving stones, holes, and cuttings, that go round instead of 
across every field or grave they can by any conceivable stretch 
of imagination touch, like the canal at Kaotzu, that traverses a 
mile in fifty direct yards, for fear the water should run away too 
fast and disappear. 

But the most brilliant and successful device was the opium- 
pipe. Any one can go and swallow a handful of the drug, or 
drink off a bottle of its concoction, and kill themselves in five 
minutes; or you can take it in pills and kill yourself in a year. 
But here you have a means of ruining the lining of your 
stomach and your purse, of estranging all your friends and 
relations, of holding yourself up as a blotch and abhorrence to 
the calm self-satisfied horizon of philanthropic beer-swiggers, 
and of providing a swollen revenue to a hated foreigner and an 
incapable government, and yet drag along in your misery and 
enjoyment with redoubled energy for years and years and years! 
Little could that wag of a wandering quack have expected to 
produce such stupendous results when he hobbled along hawking 
his poppy-juice tobacco as a new cure for the dysentery ! 

What terrible sin are they committing when they indulge in 
opium? Simply this, that they are vilifying and destroying the 
clay tenement of the immortal spirit; and, says the League, 
they’ve no right to. And on what grounds do you dictate your 
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views to me? You say, the object of man’s existence is duty— 
duty to his God and his neighbour. I, says the Confucianist, 
although I’ve got a lot of pretty maxims and outward signs of 
grace, consider the object of my existence pleasure, or duty to 
myself. Andas Iso consider it, I have only to act up to it; for of 
course I don’t know, and being conceited in my ignorance, must 
humbly say I don’t want to know, your view of duty. If you 
can convert me to your side (and you've tried for a good long 
time), well and good; but at present I should be an abandoned 
sinner were I to desert my own creed and live up to yours, which 
Ido not believe. Then be equally candid, and own that, if I 
went in for proselytising, I could easily prove you desperately 
stubborn, agnostic, and “ at present sunk in a slough of ignorance 
and superstition,” because you do not believe in mine. To con- 
tinue the praise of the opium-pipe. 

The object of life is pleasure: pleasure in our negative exist- 
ence is greatly avoidance of pain; what is more painful than 
ennui? And ifI can find a refuge from that in opium, then is 
the pipe pleasure, and I am fulfilling life’s object, or in other 
words doing my duty. But things that bring pleasure are often- 
times fraught with pain. If the net total of this attendant pain 
equal or outbalance the resultant pleasure, then am I getting no 
real pleasure at all; which by my creed would be almost sinning. 
Let me sum up; am I from my standpoint doing right or wrong? 


Pleasures :—1. Avoidance of ennui. 

. Dreams. 

. Deadened to other pains. 

. Expense. 

. The craving—yin. 

Deadened to other pleasures. 

. Unequal to life’s contests. 

. Health sapped. 

. Callous to lord-mayor or missionary philanthropy. 


Pains :— 


O oP oo DE oo db 


But we mortals, like nations and trees, are deciduous; from 
the moment we flourish, decay is working at our roots. Our 
every action necessitates friction ; friction is wear and tear, that 
is momentarily consuming our strength and means. Pains 1 and 
5 may be proved against everything we do; 4 is untrue; 2 is not 
so difficult to satisfy ; and but few of our occupations will give 
the counterbalancing pleasures enumerated. 

“Deadened to other pleasures.” But do I lose by the 
exchange? You believe there are higher and nobler enjoyments 
in the sense of doing good to others. I won’t stop to say that 
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you are probably pestering their lives out with your “ good,” and 
are gratifying yourself at the expense of their discomfort; nor 
that such pleasure of benevolence is but the flattering chatowille- 
ment of common, despicable vanity. But I ask you, are noble 
pleasures any better than ignoble ones; or in brief, is there any 
meaning in an attribute to pleasure? You get a cup of dirty 
water in the desert, and declare no nectar could have tasted so 
delicious. Are you to bandy comparisons with a glass of muscat 
or Mumm? No, that cup of dirty water was pleasure; which is 
the highest, noblest, purest, anything-you-likest enjoyment. And 
so we make us our moral desert, and the dirty opium-pipe is our 
oasis, our pleasure. No pleasure can be higher than pleasure; 
therefore objection 3 vanishes, and thin air reigns once more. 

















William Collins, Port. 


A STUDY. 


Aut ages, strictly speaking, are times of transition; now, the 
advance of evolution glides imperceptibly forward with a carpet 
smoothness, and again with over-mastering strides, so that in the 
course of a single generation men may spy with surprise a new 
face upon the familiar world. 

Thus it was that in the piping times of Dryden and his great 
disciple Pope, the stream of literature flowed calm and undeyiat- 
ing; but when the hand of death plucked the sceptre of the 
world of letters out of the hand of the poet-philosopher of 
Twickenham, already there were new forces abroad. 

The moving tales of the moral Mr. Richardson and the vigorous 
stories of Mr. Fielding were upon the town, and had become the 
mode. The old feud between classic and romantic, which had for 
long smouldered out of sight, broke into a flame, and, in a little 
while, romance held the field again, for the first time since the 
days of Elizabeth. 

There was nothing about the antients in ‘Pamela’ or ‘ Joseph 
Andrews’; but, instead, there were human passion and tears and 
a full-blooded sense of pleasure in common things; and people 
were vastly enamoured of the change. The poets of the period 
exhibit in their utterances traces of the spirit of their times in a 
manner less marked [but none the less real] than their brethren 
the artificers in prose. For the rust of seclusion and study clung 
about them. The great voices of their immediate predecessors 
were ever sounding in their ears, confusing, although they could 
not drown, the less clamorous wood-notes of Nature. 

William Collins, although almost destitute of original genius, 
became the greatest poet of his day, and the mouthpiece of his 
time; for the diverse winds of opinion struck music from the 
strings of that sensitive soul as from an AMolian harp, and after a 
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few years’ wear flung the over-wrought instrument aside like a 
broken toy. 

Collins was a scholar of Winchester. ‘ Better,” even there, 
wrote Dr. Johnson magisterially, “at his English verse than his 
Latin.” From the wreck of time but one verse of his’ earliest 
years has been rescued :— 


“ And every Gradus flapped his leathern wing,”’ 


wrote this precocious twelve-year-old. Six years later we find 
him contributing an ode to ‘A Lady Weeping,’ Miss Amelia 
C——r, to the Gentleman’s Magazine :— 
“Cease, fair Amelia, cease to mourn: 
Lament not Hannah’s happy state: 


You may be happy in your turn, 
And seize the treasure you regret. 


With Love united Hymen stands, 
And softly whispers to your charms: 
‘Meet but your lover in my bands, 
You'll find your sister in his arms.’” 


"Tis pretty, doubtless; but it is to be feared this sentimental 
hobbledehoy sadly lacks a sense of humour. By the time he 
entered Queen’s College, Oxford, his little sacrifice was well alight 
upon the altar; it only remained to add appropriate fuel. To 
this agreeable task his friends, Joseph Warton and Gilbert White, 
of Oriel, addressed themselves; both names have descended to 
posterity, and the latter is continually upon the lips of men. 
The learned Doctor Joseph Warton, in the cultured maturity of 
later life, promulgated a formal indictment of the principles of 
that school of which Pope was the last and greatest exponent. 
In the two portentous volumes of his essay on the genius and 
writings of Pope, he indicates and criticises, in a manner most 
prolix and diffuse, the sources from which that master drew his 
inspiration; and sums up against him at the end like some 
garrulous old schoolmaster in his class-room. 

His author, says this original critic, is didactic, moral, satiric, 
and possesses sense and judgment as opposed to fancy and 
invention; is essentially a poet of manners, and because the 
manners of his day were familiar, uniform, and artificial, so is his 
muse. This is very well, but it revolts the sentimental Warton, 
and he early indoctrinates his dear companion Collins with the 
schism, and together they compose “odes” in which they “ return 
to Nature,” and where fancy and invention triumph over base 
artificiality. At least, such is their intention. To modern ears 
these numbers appear, if anything, a trifle fatuous. 
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Of Collins’s friendship with Gilbert White we have no account 
save the bare mention of the fact. But we may well imagine 
that the astute naturalist, the keen observer, would teach the 
poet to decipher many hidden meanings and subtle phrases in the 
book of Nature. In our own time has not Richard Jefferies 
performed that kindly office for many a dull yet well-intentioned 
dog among us? 

Shortly after the publication of his ‘ Persian Eclogues,’ Collins 
left Oxford, and travelled abroad on a visit to his uncle, Colonel 
Martin, of the 8th Regiment, then quartered in Flanders. The 
Colonel took the trouble to advise his nephew, with a somewhat 
brutal candour, on the shaping of his future career. “ You are 
too indolent even for the Army,” he said, and recommended the 
priestly office to him in the strongest terms. Collins seems to 
have yielded a facile acquiescence, and pursued the matter so far 
as to obtain a title to a curacy near Chichester. But Fate laid a 
finger on the scheme, appearing in the guise of a certain tobacco- 
nist named Hardman (the scanty records reveal no more), and this 
mysterious tradesman prevailed upon the too pliable poet to remain 
a layman. 

Then followed the inevitable. “He now,” says Doctor John- 
son, “came to London a literary adventurer, with many projects 
in his head, and very little money in his pocket.” That pathway 
was trodden pretty flat in 1744; and since, what an innumerable 
crowd has passed upon this short cut to an inglorious penury ! 
Here, then, was an indolent, hyper-sensitive youth, cast by the 
waves of misfortune upon most inhospitable shores. A man of 
more virile temperament, with a tithe of poor Collins’s ability and 
attainments, would have won his footing and kept it. But there 
was the trouble; try as he might, Collins could be no other than 
God had made him, and only one result was possible. 

Aloft in his garret the poet hatched ambitious plots for the 
procuration of next day’s dinner—and future fame. To quote from 
Johnson’s ‘Life’ once more: “He published proposals for a 
history of the revival of learning; and I have heard him speak 
with great kindness of Leo X., and with keen resentment of his 
tasteless successor. But probably not a page of the history was 
ever written. He planned several tragedies, but he only planned 
them. He wrote now and then odes and other poems, and did 
something, however little.” It was during this dark time that 
Johnson first came across him. The Doctor himself had rinsed the 
dregs of poverty’scup, and the taste dwelt in his memory. Calling 
upon Collins, he discovered him “immured by a bailiff, that was 
prowling in the street.” Johnson promptly put his great shoulder 
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to the wheel, and carried the poet to the “ booksellers, who, on 
the credit of a translation of ‘ Aristotle’s Poetics,’ which Collins 
engaged to write with a large commentary, advanced as much 
money as enabled him to escape into the country. He showed 
me the guineas safe in his hand,” adds the kindly Doctor with a 
child-like gratification. 

So Collins went upon furlough for a while, and peacefully 
enjoyed the innocent pleasures of rusticity, sustained by the 
guineas of the confiding booksellers. It is to be supposed that 
he had the firmest resolutions to attack that translation of Aris- 
totle. But postponement is eminently comfortable, and it does 
not appear that he ever began the work. 

At this point Uncle Martin very appropriately died, bequeath- 
ing Collins two thousand pounds. Here was succour indeed, the 
booksellers were repaid, and our poet settled down among his 
books with a large relief, and no thought or fear for the morrow. 
But his time was come. Few and evil as his days had been, the 
best of his life was over, and he fell into the clutch of a sad 
disease. His feeble vitality dwindled like the guttering flame of 
acandle. For a time his reason deserted him, and he recovered it 
only to die. Doctor Johnson paid him a visit during the last days 
of his illness. Here is that constant friend’s account of him: 
“ ,.. there was then nothing of disorder discernible in his mind 
by any but himself; but he had withdrawn from study, and 
travelled with no other book than an English Testament, such as 
children carry to school. When his friend took it in his hand, 
out of curiosity to see what companion a man of letters had 
chosen, ‘I have but one book,’ said Collins, ‘but that is the 
best.’ Such was the fate of Collins, with whom I once delighted 
to converse, and whom I yet remember with tenderness.” 

So brief, and so unhappy, was the course and tenure of the 
poet’s life: few men have been more a creature of circumstance 
than he; and when he sat down to write, it was the fugitive 
spirit of the hour guided his unresisting pen, so that his work is 
as it were a kind of phonograph. Bred up on the classics, he 
could never forget, even for a moment, the insistence of precedent : 
thrown in early youth into comradeship with the gentle rebel 
Warton, and the born Nature-worshipper Gilbert White, straight- 
way his ideas become one texture with theirs. Add a slight 
flavouring of a wild romantic bent peculiarly his own, and you 
have the complete recipe for the genius of Collins. 

To the student of literary history his poetry is valuable as the 
first distinct utterance of the school which put forth in Warton’s 
Essay a public protest against the canons accepted by Pope and 
VOL. CII. 2 L 
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his followers. To those who may nowadays seek for pasturage in 
Collins’s orderly little estate, there is much which is, as Goldsmith 
once remarked, “ very pretty.” 

His classic imagery is conventional to the last degree: the 
Oriental Eclogues are singularly unexciting: but whenever he 
draws directly after Nature, then he is entirely charming. To 
take the third Eclogue, of ‘Abra, or the Georgian Sultana,’ we 
feel but the faintest interest in— 


“. . . Georgia’s land, where Tefflis’ towers are seen.” 


where— 


“ Amidst the maids of Zagen’s peaceful grove, 
Kmyra sang the pleasing cares of love.” 


But on the next page we chance upon a flower of poesy like a 
knot of fresh-plucked blossoms dropped amid the painted scenes 
of a playhouse :— 


“Deep in the grove, beneath the secret shade, 
A various wreath of odorous flowers she made : 
Gay motley’d pinks, and sweet jonquils she chose: 
The violet blue that on the moss-bank grows.” 


The next thing that arrests the explorer’s eye is the refrain 
appended to every stanza :— 


“Be every youth like royal Abbas mov’d, 
And every Georgian maid like Abra lov’d!” 


and we hastily turn the pages for relief, and presently chance 
upon what is perhaps the most delicate invention of this poet. 


ODE. 
Written in the beginning of the year 1746. 


“ How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hollowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


“By Fairy hands their knell is rung: 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that: wraps their clay: 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 
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The poet Gray, Collins’s contemporary, and the only one who 
rivalled him in excellence, took upon himself to observe that our 
author had but little invention, very poetical choice of expression, 
and a good ear; and that he deserved to last some years, but 
would not. Gray was apparently oblivious of the fact that a man 
who can write even isolated passages such as the last-quoted is 
destined to endure more than a few years. Indeed, it is by reason 
of similar rare and scattered fragments among his own works, such 
as the ‘ Elegy,’ that Gray himself still occupies a comfortable nook 
in the pantheon. 

Again, in the ‘ Ode to Liberty,’ for a while the verses proceed 
ona plain level of excellence, and then the poet breaks into a 
sudden strain of sounding numbers, like a burst of music :— 


“ Beyond the measure vast of thought, 
The works the wizard Time has wrought! 
The Gaul, ’tis held of antique story, 
Saw Britain link’d to his now adverse strand, 
No sea between nor cliff sublime and hoary, 
He pass’d with unwet feet through all our land. 
To the blown Baltic then, they say, 
The wild waves found another way, 
Where Orcas howls, his wolfish mountains rounding; 
Till all the banded west at once ’gan rise, 
A wide wild storm e’en Nature’s self confounding, 
With’ring her giant sons with strange uncouth surprise. 
This pillar’d earth so firm and wide, 
By winds and inward labours torn, 
In thunders dread was push’d aside, 
And down the should’ring billows borne. 
And see, like gems, her laughing train, 
The little isles on ev’ry side, 
Mona, once hid from those who search the main, 
Where thousand elfin shapes abide. . . .” 


And here, from the ‘Ode to Evening,’ is a last citation: the 
first three stanzas seem flawless in a beautiful, harmonious 
simplicity :— 


“Tf aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 
May hope, O pensive Eve, to soothe thine ear, 
Like thy own brawling springs, 
Thy springs, and dying gales: 


“© Nymph reserv’d, while now the bright-hair’d sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 
With brede ethereal wove, 
O’erhang his wavy bed: 
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“Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-ey’d bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing: 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn... .” 


The little boy who apostrophised his Gradus that “ flapped his 
leathern wing,” can do better now: and the cult of Nature 
inspires nobler numbers than Miss Amelia C——r. Yet Nature 
dealt hardly with her pensive worshipper for a time; but at the 
last he fell upon the quietest long slumber in her lap of green. 




















Che Worth of a Lass! 


“Tr is inexcusable!” cried Mrs. Buttemer, with an angry light 
in her pleasant eyes, which quite spoiled their expression and 
startled her family. 

A letter bearing a foreign postmark lay upon her lap. The 
handwriting was the familiar characteristic script of her dearest 
friend, and it conveyed that friend’s decision upon a matter of 
paramount interest to both ladies. From the hand of Mrs. 
Carington, that letter was a cruel blow. Mrs. Buttemer was a 
good woman. Mrs. Buttemer was a devout woman. She had her 
Bible by heart, she relished the Psalms, and she said her prayers 
in church and at home many times a day. Yet never till now 
had she realised the fugitive conditions of things, the hollowness 
of friendship, the deceitfulness of the children of men in general. 
It was all gathered up for her now, and driven home, by one little 
bit of personal experience. Other folk’s experience is naught, or 
we should ere this have reduced Solomon and all the sages to 
practice. It had all been lost on Mrs. Buttemer. History, pre- 
cept, warnings human and divine, had been but mere moonshine 
till her own turn came, till her own private reed broke in her 
own trusting hand, and she sank knee-deep into the morass. Lt tu, 
Brute! Thou, mine own familiar friend! She understood it all. 

“What a shame!” exclaimed three of the six girls, who in 
various unconstrained attitudes hung around in all the first 
excitement of a bit of keenly interesting domestic intelligence. 

“Tm sorry for George!” said the fourth Miss Buttemer grimly, 
from a heap of dusty music which she was arranging for the 
binder. “Wretched boy,” she muttered to herself, as his songs 
turned up under her hand one by one, all soul-stirring sentimental 
ditties, which George sang with a verve, due rather to amorous 
infatuation than to the timbre of his voice. 

“He won't be singing these for a while, but they’re not worth 
binding,” she soliloquised as she flung them aside with a gesture in- 
dicative of contumely, and a crass ignorance of the tender passion. 
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The countenances of Elly and Etty, the twins, were pale with 
curiosity and dismay; but it was a fine summer morning, and 
Mrs. Buttemer remorselessly ordered these poor things into the 
garden as immature beings, not yet entitled to join the family 
conclave at those interesting moments when they most desired to 
be there. Slowly and sadly they moved away, each carrying her 
own small sheaf of conjecture and intelligence, the fruit of much 
diligent gleaning, to thresh it well out under the great walnut 
tree, which had overheard as many secrets in its time as the talking 
oak of Sumner Chace, and guarded them more jealously. Then, 
in the dim background of the family parlour, the chorus renewed 
its lamentations over the tragic doings across the Channel, 
whither George had flown to utilise part of his brief annual 
holiday in gazing on the young mistress of his affections, and to 
play his part in the old eternal drama upon an inhospitable shore. 

The old, old story which, better and faster than any other, kindles 
the hearts and eyes, and loosens the tongues of women, was being 
once more recited; the tale of love that was not running smooth. 
And it was George’s tale, that had never got properly told at all, 
through the machinations of Mrs. Carington—George, the son of 
the house, the only son of his mother, the brother of the six 
Miss Buttemers, some of whom could sympathise with him from 
cruel personal experience, for the Buttemer love-affairs were 
somehow always unlucky. The girls would not fall in love with 
discretion. The men they liked, they could not have, for divers 
occult reasons, and they turned up their pretty perverse noses at 
the proposals of the men who liked them—at least, so their 
mother explained matters, between crying and laughing, when 
such delicate topics were approached (in camera) with a chosen 
crony. For Mrs. Buttemer had an eye for the comic side of her 
woes. Six unmarried girls and an income strictly limited was no 
laughing matter, yet Mrs. Buttemer had laughed, and Mrs. 
Carington had liked her all the better for laughing, and had 
laughed too; but then Mrs. Carington had but one girl, dear 
little Effie, and it was Effie Carington whom George had privately 
sworn to wed, or die a bachelor—for of course he had never 
announced his intentions in this outspoken fashion. As a dog 
buries a favourite bone and fondly imagines no one has seen him, 
so George buried his secret, and sorely was he discomfited when 
one fine day Mrs. Carington upset her household gods, packed 
them in portmanteaus, and sailed away with them and Effie and 
Mr. Carington to foreign parts, having suddenly discovered that 
French pronunciation could not’be properly acquired in England, 
and that Effie’s accent was shocking. It was actually two years 
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since that hurried exodus, and during that time there had been no 
available opportunities for the sweet cordialities and intimacies 
of near neighbourhood which are the very food of love. 
George, who for years had been a tame cat upon the Carington 
hearth, found a kind of invisible wire netting drawn across all 
previous little coigns of access, and was cast out of Paradise as 
effectually and ruthlessly as if he had been caught eating apples. 

But the world is a free highway to the man with ten pounds in 
his pocket. He may run whither he will on a summer holiday, 
may even sail to foreign parts, and land with his carpet bag at 
the door of any French inn he likes; and if his dearest friend 
or his deadliest foe should happen to be on the spot, they can 
choose whether to hail him or cut him when they meet. Mrs. 
Carington had practically no choice when she encountered George 
in the little market-place of La Force one morning. George had 
always been a pet of hers, and he had never given her the faintest 
shadow of an excuse for cutting him. Cut George Buttemer ? 
Not for the world! So she hailedhim. After two years a familiar 
face, especially a face like George’s, is a cheering sight, and two 
years had developed George into a fine manly-looking fellow. 
Standing there in his rough English-cut suit, clean and close- 
shaven, he showed to advantage beside the native breed, and oh! 
dear me, she was more afraid of him than ever, for two years had 
developed Effie into a beautiful young woman. ‘There was no 
dispute about that, and she was better than bonny, full of simple, 
hearty affection for all old experiences. And George’s face was 
just brimming over with that species of material. Frank joy 
beamed in Effie’s dark eyes when they encountered those of her 
old friend. It was a blazing day in July, and his eyes blinked. 
As for Mrs. Carington’s eyes, they stood on guard and expressed 
nothing. She scented impending disaster, but smiled as courage- 
ously as though no vulture gnawed in her bosom. Cruel fate, 
thus to pursue her! Could no part in the drama be assigned to her 
but that of the “ Maneuvring mamma”? She despised her réle. 

“That or none,” said the stage director. She sighed— 
sighed for George, for an eternally lost Mrs. Buttemer, and for 
herself. She looked at Effie and began without hesitation to 
study her part. Great are the gods! and they shall prevail. 
Mrs. Carington had her own notions on many matters not gener- 
ally considered open to question. Upon the open question of a 
son-in-law her notions were exalted, not to say extravagant. 
George Buttemer would not do at all. No, no! George was a 
dear good fellow, as nice as possible, and she was very fond of 
him, but she did not choose that Effie should be fond of him. He 
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was a goose to dream of it. Effie indeed! If a prince of the 
blood had come to woo, Mrs. Carington would not have been in 
the least astonished, and would have commended his taste. Effie’s 
foot was dainty enough for any glass slipper. She did not 
blame George for falling down to worship—how could he help it ? 
And she would fain have spared him the heartache, but fate was 
inexorable. George’s heart was doomed to ache, and the gods 
know what they are about. No more admirably adapted instru- 
ment for their purpose than she. 

A woman of lively imagination always flies to extremes. She 
who has suffered matrimonially with a passionate man would 
select a milksop for her daughter, and vice versé. In making her 
rough draft of the son-in-law in posse, Mrs. Carington had directed 
a gaze so fixed and pathetic upon her spouse that she had made that 
poor gentleman most uncomfortable. Not for inspiration did she 
fasten her eyes upon him, but that she might well remember all 
that a son-in-law must not be. He must not be whatever Mr. 
Carington was. That was a sine qué non. Breadth was the 
salient quality desired by this whimsical lady as she surveyed 
Mr. Carington’s high narrow forehead and sloping shoulders. 
Her eyes were homes of silent prayer,—“ Send him broad, O kindly 
Heaven!” And lo! here stood George, broad-chested, broad- 
shouldered enough in all conscience. Ah! had he only been the 
owner of broad acres also! But these the gods denied him. And 
Effie never must rough it as a poor man’s wife. She was a 
pearl of price, and must be suitably set. George was mentally 
dismissed ere ever he had applied officially for the post, and the 
more ruthlessly she spread her wire netting the kinder Mrs. 
Carington became to the poor fellow on the wrong side of it. 
Though it was her business to keep him out, she could perceive that 
it was his to get within; and she bore him no ill will, but a con- 
siderable amount of sympathy, and would have gladly assisted to 
demolish any wire fencing but her own on his behalf. Fatal 
error, which coloured her cynically afterwards! No excuse in her 
favour will hold water, in the day when she is face to face with 
consequences, and must answer for her deeds. George himself 
will be the first to condemn her, and Mrs. Buttemer will naturally 
blot her name out of her visiting list, while she, herself repenting 
of just the best and kindliest of her impulses, will learn the true 
method of happy dispatch, learn also how to stand alone, and die 
at last a wiser but not a better woman. 

All this mental and moral conflict took place under the nose, 
but by no means under the eyes of Effie’s papa, who was blame- 
less as a lamb of plotting or counter-plotting. His hermit 
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spirit dwelt apart. Socially speaking, Mr. Carington was a 
mishap; for his family, an unsolvable enigma. How he came 
to own a bit of flesh and blood so sweetly human as his 
daughter puzzled no one more than Effie’s mother. Not that 
Mr. Carington was inhuman, very far from it. Still less was he 
superhuman. He had his points, and his réle in the play. His 
réle was Skeleton in the Cupboard, and he played it well. 
He was very respectfully treated by his family, who gave him as 
wide a berth as possible whenever he walked. Usually, however, 
he remained in seclusion, for noise and voices, and light laughter, 
irritated his organism, and disturbed his meditations. Mrs. 
Carington preferred light and locomotion. Not even with her 
own wedded Mr. Carington would she sit in the dark. 

When a woman has to light her own candle and pick her steps 
through the rubbish of crumbling institutions, she is in a parlous 
way, especially if she be a married woman, and her lord and 
master will neither lead nor follow her. If after a protracted 
experience of her own King Log, she turns her dark lantern upon 
the tenet of verbal inspiration, and reads her marriage vows in 
a revised edition, she has as critical a time of it as all other 
honest investigators who are suspected of tampering with time- 
honoured formulas. All orthodox, conservative respectability 
will look askance at her, also all happy women who have drawn 
prizes in the great lottery. Love, honour, and obedience must be 
produced like bricks, straw or no straw. "Tis in the bond. As 
Mr. Carington always found as many bricks lying to his hand as 
he required for the day’s consumption, and would have quaked 
in his bones had they been compounded of any different quality, 
it is to be presumed that he had all his lawful dues, and that he 
preferred his bricks hard baked, and a dark cupboard. There are 
family tactics as there are provincial dialects, unfamiliar to the 
uninitiated, and liable to misconstruction beyond their native 
boundaries. 

Mrs. Carington then, loving air and exercise, and being in 
excellent walking trim at this juncture, accompanied her young 
people on all pedestrian rambles as a matter of course. 

“Tt’s not at all a pretty place, you see, George,” said Effie across 
her mother, as the three strolled- down to the beach one afternoon. 

“ How the sand gets into one’s shoes!” said he. 

“Oh, you must buy a pair of sand shoes, and a grass hat to 
keep the sun off,” said she. 

“Keep your money in your pocket, George,” suggested Mrs. 
Carington. 


“Qh, I’ve plenty of money,” said George recklessly. 
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“Tt’s not worth your while, dear boy, for the few days you 
have to stay. Now you are come so far,” she added with dainty, 
incisive emphasis, “ you must not waste too much of your holiday 
in this little poky place. You can quite well have a peep at 
Northern France. Mr. Carington is going into Brittany one of 
these days to make some architectural drawings for his new edition 
of ‘ Continental Gargoyles,’ and I shall be so glad to know he has 
a companion. And Brittany is such an interesting place to see,” 
she continued, as George kept ominous silence. ‘I should not 
wonder if he made up his mind to go at once, now you are here.” 

“But, George has seen nothing here yet,” said Miss Effie. 

“My dear, what is there to see ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Carington, I came to see you—and—and Effie. I 
can see Brittany at any time.” 

“No, no, George. Very pretty of you to say so, but any time 
is no time; and one always regrets a wasted opportunity. We 
will look out a little route this evening.” 

A gloomy cloud traversed George’s brow and rested there. 
He was again aware of wire netting. The sensation is baffling. 

“ The tide has turned,” said Effie, with the sun and the wind 
in her voice ; “ by the time we reach the Cove we shall find plenty 
of cowries. You must take home some cowries for Elly and 
Etty ; only half the pleasure is in hunting for them.” 

Half the pleasure? It was all the pleasure to George. As 
for fine scenery, it would have been wasted on him. To walk 
beside Effie on these yellow sands, even with her mother between 
them, was nearly all George wanted—not quite. To watch the 
tide roll in and roll out at the appointed hours, with pleasant 
undercurrent of speech and laughter—to cross, or to recline upon 
the mildly undulating downs smelling of thyme, and inhale 
ozone, (any amount of it!) with the perfume of a presence, (also 
inhaling ozone) yet sweeter and more aromatic—to stand at 
Effie’s side in the market-place in the early morning, and listen 
to her chaffering in pretty, fluent, French for cauliflowers and 
chickens, and hold the clumsy green leather bag, counting out 
the sous and centimes into her palm at the word of command: 
this was holiday indeed ! 

Then when the tide was full, there was endless amusement in 
watching the vagaries of the happy but highly cautious bathers, 
all tricked out in flimsy coats of many colours, dancing in shallow 
water to the music of the waves, like monkeys on top of a barrel 
organ. Hand in hand, fathers, mothers, and children, in endless 
happy families, they splashed, they cackled, and ducked their 
heads in utter abandonment of the manners that go along with 
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clothes, stripped to the natural man, and flinging all counting- 
house cares to the winds. Then, striding over the wet bare 
sands, came the brawny, brown-legged fish-women, with their 
creels slung behind them, their faded, picturesque rags of petti- 
coats fluttering about their knees—no lower. ‘“ Des bouquets, 
des bouquets,” they cry as they stride along. 

“Where are the flowers?” says George. 

“ It’s not flowers, it’s prawns,” says Effie, laughing. 

“Hullo! so it is! and what monsters too! bigger than those 
we used to catch, Effie, on the rocks at Barneycoombe. What 
fun it used to be!” His eyes shine with reminiscences. 

Effie nods, and they look at one another, moved by common 
happy memories. 

Then the old church clock begins to chime, and the queer 
jangling sounds float across the sands, rising and falling on the 
fitful breeze. “Do you hear what they are playing?” cries 
Effie. “Oh, George, you must know. You never never could 
sing your line in time, till g 

“<« Bacon and Potatoes,’ by Jove!” and they both burst out 
laughing. 

“Tt’s ‘Frere Jacques,” she says reprovingly. “They don’t 
know anything about ‘ Bacon and Potatoes’ at La Force.” 

But here the gods interposed and flew swiftly to Mrs. Caring- 
ton’s assistance. ‘“ Hush!” she cried imperiously. ‘“ Look, look 
out there! It strikes me that a man is drowning,” and she 
pointed out to sea. “ He is surely out of his depth!” 

“Au secours! au secours!” the agonised voice of a perishing 
man came across the water,—-then silence; and as they anxiously 
looked in the direction of the sound, they perceived a struggling 
form which each succeeding wave bore farther out to sea. 

“Ah!” shrieked Effie, “he is drowning; yes, he is drowning. 
Oh, mother! oh, George! ” 

But George was no longer beside her. Only his coat and shoes 
lay at her feet. He was away over the sand like a bird—a goose 
if you like, Mrs. Carington, but a gallant one!—and in another 
moment they saw him forcing his rapid way through the water. 

“Well done!” exclaimed Mrs. Carington involuntarily, as 
after a few minutes’ palpitating suspense, George was ssen to 
grapple his man, and, some confused floundering manceuvres 
accomplished, turn his face to the shore, and tow the victim in. 
A small crowd gathered to receive him ere he dragged his burden 
to shore, and stood over him dripping and out of breath. Effie 
ran up first and got hold of him. 

“Take care, you will get wet,” he cried, smiling and saluting. 
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The girl was quite white with agitation. “It’s all right, Effie; 
he’s only fainted, poor chap,—he’s coming round, you see.” 

Mrs. Carington drew her daughter away. “Keep back, Effie ! 
George, I beg you will run home this instant, and get into dry 
peng We will follow at our leisure. It is Monsieur Prévol, 

see.” 

He obeyed her, and made for the village, the little crowd 
accompanying for the most part; and soon Effie and her mother 
were alone. 

“ Cowards!” said the girl; “not one of them would have gone 
in, and but for George the man would have been lost! What a 
providence George was here!” 

“Most fortunate,” murmured the mother, with some contempt 
in her voice. “ For George, of course, there was no danger, or very 
little.” 

“Oh, mother, he never thought of that!” cried Effie proudly ; 
“it was bravely done.” 

“Very well done indeed, my dear, very plucky ; done of course 
like an English gentleman!” (“Good heavens,” ran her thought, 
“what an unlucky affair! He must go to Brittany at once! ”) 

George did not show again till dinner-time, when he did 
ample justice to the repast. Rosalie’s cételettes sautées and 
lait égouté were most appetising. Mr. Carington produced a 
bottle of Pomard, as it was a great occasion, though George 
declared the man was more frightened than hurt, and made 
everybody laugh as he described the interview between Preserved 
and Preserver, mutually unintelligible save by gesture. “I wish 
you'd been by to interpret, Effie. Stupid chap—fancy a chap 
drowning close to shore like that !—and look here,” pulling off a 
turquoise ring from his finger, “ reason or none, he forced this on 
me. Is it a good one? Keep it, Effie—how can I wear such 
a thing on my red paw? It’s got ‘Souvenir’ inside the band. 
He showed it me twice—I understood as much as that. Hold 
out your finger, Effie,” and in a moment the ring was transferred. 

“Take it off,” said Mrs. Carington promptly. “ Effie does not 
wear rings, George.” George looked hurt, and when Effie pulled 
it off and returned it, he slipped it into his waistcoat pocket. 

“T do not want a ring to make me remember,” said Effie 
quietly. He threw her a glowing look of gratitude, and she 
caught it, but dropped her eyes upon her plate. George became 
thoughtful. By some subtle link of association, he had rambled 
back into the great empty room at the Caringtons’ house in 
England, where he and Effie had so often played at battledore 
and shuttlecock, and was wishing that chance over again. 
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The evening was balmy and very still. According to custom 
they all made for the beach after dinner. No one at La Force 
ever stayed within doors who could help it. The rooms were not 
meant to be lived in. Mr. Carington, after one cigar, vanished. 
By-and-by darkness stole softly over sea and sky. Children 
and old folks trotted off to bed. Gradually the beach was 
deserted, and all noises and echoes of the daylight died away. 
The very sea seemed asleep, but it talked in its sleep mur- 
murously. Overhead, the evening star blissfully twinkled. 
The most dangerous hour of the day, when spirits are abroad, 
and all ugly common things are shrouded, or wear a mystical 
charm. 

“T am not going to sit long,” said Mrs Carington, resisting 
the fascination of a summer night. “I always wind the clocks 
on Wednesday evenings,” she explained desperately, as deep 
within her bosom a still small voice kept reiterating more 
urgently, “Send him away—send him away.” 

“The clocks ?” repeated Effie in perplexity. Surely her mother 
was dreaming. Never had she known of this winding of clocks— 
what clocks? MRosalie-had a cuckoo clock in the kitchen. Where 
were the others? 

“The Casquet light will appear presently,” said she aloud. 
“Fix your eye, George, on that dark ledge of rocks below 
Hauteville, then slant away to the left. It should be shining 
now. Even as she spoke, a faint red light shone out of the dark- 
ness. Mrs. Carington was heard speaking :— 


“Far o’er the bosom of the deep, 
O’er these wide shelves, my watch I keep, 
A ruddy gem of changeful light 
Bound on the dusky brow of Night! 
The seaman bids my lustre hail 
And scorns to strike his timorous sail.” 


“Say it again,” cried George. 

“No, no,” laughed Mrs. Carington, “that would destroy the 
charm. You can read it for yourself, George, at home. I know 
your mother has Scott’s poems. I have always liked the lines, 
and whenever I see the Casquet light, I think of them.” 

“They are beautiful,” said he. 

The light shone out again, yellow this time, sank, vanished, and 
shone again. A wave broke at intervals in rhythmic reiteration 
on the sand, again, again, and yet again. Light chatter died. 
It was sweeter to listen than to talk. They could hear the tide 
stealthily advancing; and throbbing through the silence, again 
and again, the still small voice murmured in Mrs. Carington’s 
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bosom, “Send him away—send him away.” A huge wave broke. 
at their feet with a sob. 

“ That’s a big one!” cried George. 

“ Tt’s rather a sad sound,” said Effie. 

“ It’s delicious,” he whispered out of the dark. 

Mrs. Carington rose resolutely. “Come, George, lend me your 
arm. We must go in!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Carington, it’s the sweetest hour of the day!” 

“ Oh, mother, not yet!” 

“T’m a little tired,” said the lady wearily. 

George sprang to his feet and assisted her to rise. She took 
his arm, and felt as though she were committing a baseness. 
Effie stepped lightly ahead, with some of the wraps. She was 
humming a song gaily in snatches, for her heart was as light 
as her heels, and all sorts of pretty iridescent fancies were 
hovering near and around and within her like circling doves. 

They found Mr. Carington shut in with his reading-lamp. 

“Papa,” cried Effie reproachfully, “ have you closed the window 
already ?” 

“Twas obliged, my dear,” he answered fretfully, “the bats 
came in twice, and I’m pretty certain there’s one in the room 
still, confound it!” 

“Thomas,” said his wife; “this room shall be cleaned to- 
morrow, and we have just been arranging that as the weather is 
so perfect, you shall take your excursion to Dol now. It is an 
excellent opportunity for George. It’s all in his way home, and 
he will accompany you so far. I should never forgive myself if 
he did not see a little of the country, now he is here. The 
bat decides it. You must start at once.” 

“ To-night ?” asked Mr. Carington sarcastically. 

“ No, let us say to-morrow. ‘The diligence passes about noon.” 

“To-morrow!” exclaimed George, aghast. 

Mrs. Carington looked at him, sweet but remorseless. 

“ Yes, George, to-morrow.” 

When Effie said good-night to her mother at bedtime, she 
added in a whisper, “ You were not nice to-night, mother.” 

“Really ?” Mrs. Carington looked obliquely at her daughter. 
Instead of the usual embrace, Effie took the tip of her mother’s 
ear between her firm pearly little teeth and nipped it. 

“ T can bite too,” said she, nodding her head, and retired. A 
minute afterwards, she peeped cautiously in again. Her mother 
had not stirred—her head leaned upon her hand meditatively, 
and she looked sad. 

“T hope it hurts,” said Effie. 






























































Records of an All-round Man. 
Bry MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


Sm Ricwarp Owen when in the mood was a multifarious talker, 
delightfully companionable, and was generally at his best when 
seated at the table of his friend, the late William White Cooper. 
Their acquaintance dated from 1835, when Cooper, then a student 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, attracted the notice of the professor 
by gaining the only prize Owen gave for comparative anatomy. 
A strong liking for the younger man—younger by twelve years— 
grew up on the part of Owen, and many opportunities of intimacy 
cemented a friendship that became truly fraternal in character. 
As years went on, it was the expressed wish of the eminent 
uaturalist that White Cooper should be his biographer, and many 
notes were made with this view, but the younger of the friends died 
before the Nestor of Science passed to his rest. 

In the early days of their intercourse, as early as 1838, Owen 
proposed that Cooper and himself should take their autumn 
holiday together, and the plan was carried out to their mutual 
profit and enjoyment. They visited the principal anatomical 
museums in Holland and Germany, making in these several places 
the acquaintance of the local celebrities. They timed their move- 
ments to include an international scientific meeting at Freiburg. 
It was a pleasant experience of travel, often referred to between 
the friends as comm6n ground for noteworthy memories. 

A few years ago, Tyndall, when breakfasting at White Cooper’s 
house in Berkeley Square in company with Owen, asked the 
latter some questions about Oken, the Swiss naturalist. It 
may be remembered ‘that Goethe laid claim to priority in the 
celebrated vertebrate discovery which Oken made known to the 
world. Owen remarked that when the Swiss anatomist was 
charged with piracy by the adherents of Goethe after the death 
of the latter, Oken published a reclamation, showing there were 
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no grounds for such a charge; it was probably the poet’s imagina- 
tion that was at fault. 

The incident of the meeting of these remarkable men is 
recorded, with much other interesting matter, in note-books in 
White Cooper’s exquisitely neat handwriting. Some of these old 
manuscript volumes* are now before me; turning the leaves, and 
taking note of dates and names, it seems almost as if certain 
figures stepped down from their niches in Valhalla to mingle 
again in the crowd, tossing to and fro the familiar talk of daily 
life. 

In the journal of 1838, White Cooper writes :— 


“Professor Owen and I ascended the spire of the cathedral at Freiburg, 
and whilst viewing the prospect, the Prince of Canino, Agassiz and Oken 
came up, and introductions took place, followed by much scientific con- 
versation. .. . Oken is a little, active, dark man. In his piercing eyes 
and manner he resembles Sedgwick... .” 


The journal further records a delightful day they spent at 
picturesque Badenweiler, amidst the ruins of medieval castles 
and Roman baths. ‘The scientific association were the guests of 
the Grand Duke on this occasion, at his country seat. The 
Englishmen found the dinner “ awfully long, and so many bottles 
of Rhenish wine were introduced, that at the end each person 
had at least three standing by him.” 

Of the next day White Cooper writes— 


“ Much kind feeling was displayed towards Mr. Owen, when the time of 
our departure arrived. Prince Buonaparte, M. Agassiz, —Leuchart and 
many others assembled at the diligence office to bid him farewell. Each 
in turn kissed him on each cheek, some more than once; and right glad 
was he to escape at length from their osculatory marks of esteem.” 


In their diligence journey, which was protracted far into the 
night, they had the companionship of a geologist, a mathematical 
professor, and a learned man with a distractingly shrill voice, who 
disagreed with everything and everybody. These three got into 
an argument, and, says the writer of the journal— 


“Never as long as I live shall I forget the frightful din which ensued. 
Darkness came on, but brought no relief; faster and faster the words 
flew. I cannot describe our satisfaction when at length the coach stopped 
for the passengers to have supper. The geologist who had fanned the 
flame of dispute all along, expressed his extreme regret to Mr. Owen 
that they must part company, as he was obliged to go to Stutgard by 
another diligence.” 





* Through the kindness of my friend Lady White Cooper, I have been 
permitted to read and make extracts from some of the letters and MS. 
notes of her late husband. 
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The next day, in continuing their journey, the two Englishmen 
chartered a carriage to themselves, for a drive of some hours, 
part of which time would be through the romantic Black Forest. 
At the dinner which they took at the inn before starting they 
agreed that the quantitative hospitality of the Grand Duke had 
somehow left them with a dubious feeling about Rhenish wine, 
and so on the principle of what is familiar is safe, they drank only 
champagne. Thus fortified, they became merry-hearted during 
their drive, and, as White Cooper describes, they raised their voice 
in songs, such as “ Could a man be secure,” “The Mariners,” and 
“ All’s well.” 

The weather was delightful, and through the glades of the 
forest they caught glimpses of roebuck and wild boar. An opening 
in the pine woods gave them a view of the sun setting behind the 
hills, all panoplied in glorious colours. Soon the brief twilight 
faded into darkness, and the forest grew thicker, and the tract 
more wild and irregular. The travellers ceased singing, and grew 
anxious—for possibly their driver might be in league with banditti. 
“ Cooper, where are your pistols?” cried Owen. “In the carpet 
bag,” was the reply. ‘Then get them out at once, and do so quietly,” 
was Owen’s rejoinder in a low voice. Nothing happened, and about 
an hour later their drosky comfortably rattled into the town of 
Rastadt, where it seems they spent the night very uncomfortably 
in those “detestable German box-beds, which do not permit any 
stretching of limbs.” Owen was a very tall man, with a certain 
resemblance to the gigantic Dinornis, on whom he had conferred 
fame, therefore the limitations of his sleeping box were matter of 
reasonable complaint. The late autumn found the travellers back 
in London. 

White Cooper was now fully occupied in his professional studies. 
On the payment of £1000, he had been accepted as a private 
pupil by Mr. Stanley, the surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

White Cooper was born in 1816, and being descended from a 
well-to-do old Wiltshire family, never seems to have suffered 
from straitened means; such being the fact, it is the more to 
his credit that he worked with unflinching assiduity and resolu- 
tion. The young student was fortunate in his friends, amongst 
whom he numbered Mr. Dalrymple, the eminent ophthalmic 
surgeon, Sir B. Brodie, Mr. Broderip the naturalist, the Bucklands, 
and others. For more than two years an agreeable arrangement 
was entered into that made White Cooper an inmate of Professor 
and Mrs. Owen’s house. This circumstance furthered the work 
they had undertaken together. 

A course of lectures that Owen gave in 1843 on the ‘Compara- 
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tive Anatomy and Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals,’ was 
published from notes taken by White Cooper, and revised by the 
professor. Many a pleasant party and tempting invitation to 
country houses had to be given up at this busy time; all the same, 
there are records in plenty of celebrities encountered either 
socially or professionally. In reading the copious notes which 
White Cooper made on the men and manners of the time, I am 
vividly reminded of his own conversation, so full of anecdote and 
retrospection. His powers of observation were singularly full- 
sighted, he saw all round about things, and gave you an impression 
of the personality of an individual, so that you saw before you how 
this or that man looked and talked. 

A generation of notable people were passing away when White 
Cooper started on his professional career; some of them became 
his patients, and many of the anecdotes he then recorded have 
acquired the interest due to names and events which are more 


or less traditional in our day. Of the Duke of Wellington he 
writes :— 


“TI saw the Duke for the first time at a levée at St. James’s. He was 
standing with his back to the fire in the middle room, where a group 
formed round His Grace—the Marquis of Anglesey—Lord Gough, lately 
returned from China—Lieut. Edwardes* with a long beard, just back from 
India—Sir Charles Napier (the General), and Sir Robert Peel.” 


In 1854, the second Duke of Wellington told White Cooper the 
following circumstances connected with his father’s deafness :— 


“The Duke was about to proceed to the Congress of Verona, when 
finding his hearing troubled, he went to Stevenson and desired him to do 
something which should afford speedy relief. He applied caustic to the 
membrane tympani, but told the Duke if pain came on he was to get 
himself cupped immediately .. . This was neglected—violent inflammation . 
set in,and Dr. Hume, who was then called in, seeing the grave condition of 
matters, took active measures, and probably prevented inflammation of the 
brain. Stevenson (who was really an ignorant man) was horrified to find 
what had happened. He begged the Duke would write a certificate 
acquitting him of all blame. The Duke looked earnestly at him and 


replied, ‘The best thing, Mr. Stevenson, that I can do is to say nothing 
about it.” 


The Duke of Sussex had three special fancies—Bibles, clocks, 
and pipes, and the first time White Cooper was called in to 
attend the Duke, he found the door at Kensington Palace opened 
by a Highlander in full garb, who ushered him into a waiting- 
room. It was just on the stroke of twelve, and immediately a 
startling medley of sounds struck up; cuckoo-clocks, musical- 


* Afterwards Sir Henry Edwardes. 
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clocks, cathedral-clocks, besides ordinary strikers, were all tuning 
up at once. 
White Cooper thus describes the Duke :— 


“In appearance the Duke of Sussex was every inch a Prince—very tall, 
portly, and upright. On one occasion we were talking of the proportion 
of limbs, when pulling up his trousers, he said, ‘How large do you think 
my leg to be round the calf?’ I hesitated to reply. ‘Seventeen inches,’ 
said he, ‘and muscle every bit.’ He told me he had been one of the 
earliest and warmest supporters of the ‘ Anatomy Bill,’ and to help in 
doing away with the foolish prejudice against dissection, he had left his 
own body for dissection.” 


As a young man, White Cooper went in considerably for 
athletic exercises and sports. His notes record that in 1832 
he took “two dozen lessons in sparring from ‘Tom Spring’ the 
pugilist, at seven-and-sixpence a lesson.” Of cricket there is the 
following mention :— 


“When I came to London in 1832, I often went to ‘ Lord’s,’ and re- 
member some of the remarkable men of the day. First, Beldham, who 
was born in 1766, and died in 1862. His first recorded match at ‘ Lord’s’ 
was in June, 1787. . . . Mr. William Ward (the then father of cricket) I 
saw play on one occasion; he was howled by Lillywhite, and his defence 
was good—he was then a large-boned, stout old man—stood very upright 
at the wicket. Mr. Aislabie, secretary of the club, was one of the fattest 
men I ever saw, when cased in flannels he looked like a barrel. Mr. 
A. Mynn was a giant; next to him as a fast bowler was Sir Frederick 
Bathurst. . . . Fuller Pilch was slim and graceful, his attitudes at the 


wickets were a study; he wore no pads! Indeed, pads were by no means 
general in those days.” 


White Cooper alludes to the number of Waterloo men he knew. 
There was Sir John Elley, a man of most powerful frame, He 
was said to have cut down at least seven cuirassiers at Waterloo, 
where he commanded the Blues. The writer of the journal was 
also well acquainted with Captain Kincaid, eminently distinguished 
in the Rifles, having led “two forlorn hopes” in the Peninsula. 


“ He was a tall, stern-looking, but most amiable man. I remember on 
his being called upon to return thanks for his health being proposed, he 
got up, stammered, hesitated, and at last exclaimed, ‘ By ——, I’d rather 
lead w forlorn hope than make a speech, I can’t do it!’ and down he sat 
amidst uproarious applause.” 


Among White Cooper’s patients were the Marquess of Anglesey, 
Sir William Gomm, quartermaster-general of Picton’s “ Fighting 
Division” at Waterloo, and Admiral William Walpole. There is 
a note about this last named, which says— 


“He was a most gallant officer, he fought at Trafalgar in the Goliath. 
As a young officer he was so careless of danger from fire or water, that 
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he went by the name of ‘Billy Hellblazes.’ He was a great ally of 
William IV. in early life, but they had not met for some years, when 
Admiral Walpole attended a levée. The King saw him approaching, and 
to the great amusement of the circle exclaimed loud enough to be heard 
by all around, ‘ By ——, here’s Billy Hellblazes.’” 


The Marquess of Anglesey told Mr. White Cooper the following 
incident, when showing him his collection of arms. He took up 
a handsome Eastern sabre, the gift of the Duke of Wellington, and 
related how it had stood him in the hour of need :— 


“During the Peninsula War Lord Paget with some cavalry were 
opposite to a body of French cavalry, but a truce of twenty-four hours 
was agreed on. The English were thus off their guard, and in the early 
morning the French broke the truce, and burst upon the unprepared 
English: a most desperate hand to hand encounter followed, and no 
quarter was asked or given. In the mélée a huge French trooper rode at 
Lord Paget and made a desperate lunge at his body. His lordship 
avoided it by a twist, and as the fellow was carried past him by the 
impetus of his career, Lord Paget, standing in his stirrups, struck him 
with the full force of his powerful arm across the loins, severed the spine 
so that the trunk fell forward, leaving the lower quarters in the saddle.” 


Lord Charles Wellesley told Mr. White Cooper of a practical 
joke played upon Sir Sidney Smith by the Duke of Wellington, 
Colonel Felton Harvey, and some others. It appears that Sir 
Sidney, though brave as a lion, was a great boaster, and was 
especially addicted to talking of the important results to Christen- 
dom from his successful defence of Acre. They contrived that 
one evening after dinner he should receive a despatch purporting 
to be from the Pope, enclosing a large iron key with a gay ribbon 
attached. His Holiness was made to say that, wishing to mark 
his sense of Sir Sidney Smith’s services to Christendom, he sent 
him the insignia of a new order, the Order of the Iron Key 
created for the occasion. Itis told how completely Sir Sidney 
was taken in by the hoax, which was kept up for some time, and 
only avowed when it was found necessary to prevent his wearing 
the key with his other Orders at Court. 

I remember Mr. White Cooper telling me that Robert Brown, 
who was called by Humboldt Botanicorum facile princeps, was 
rather a crusty old gentleman. On one occasion when at the 
Atheneum he gave a curt reply to Crabb Rubinson. The latter 
addressed him in a fussy way, saying, “Oh, Mr. Brown, I have 
just heard of the death of (so-and-so), and I assure you I feel as if 
I had one foot in the grave myself.” “Then keep the other out 
of it,” was the answer of the learned botanist, resuming his pen. 
I am sorry to say that Mr. White Cooper did not appreciate my 
dear old friend Crabb Robinson. He said he was apt to be a bore 
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at the club, and sometimes bothered people by talking when they 
did not want to listen. He was a great talker, and, what was 
more, when the torrent of his words stopped, he would often in 
his later years fall asleep, and snore with a sustained rhythmic 
power that commanded attention. Mr. White Cooper confessed 
that sometimes at the club he let fall a ponderous volume close 
to the sleeper, with such a crash that perforce he awoke, but then 
with recruited energy Crabb Robinson would resume his talk! 
So did Nemesis punish the man of mischief ! 

White Cooper in his early career rarely omitted to attend the 
annual meetings of the British Association. Writing to his wife, 
he thus mentions the meeting at Southampton in 1846 :— 


“At the table @héte yesterday were Lord Northampton, Dr. Whewell, 
the Bishop of Norwich (Stanley), Colonels Sabine and Sykes, Wheatstone, 
Professor Clerk (of Cambridge), Daubeny, Sir John Richardson, Sir John 
Ross, Professor Owen, Sir Philip Egerton, Spence, etc. After dinner we 
adjourned to the Victoria Rooms. At half-past eight Sir Roderick 
Murchison ushered in Prince Albert. Besides the before-named on the 
platform were Lord Winchester, Lord Palmerston, The Speaker, Sir 
John Herschel, Lord Rosse, Sir Henry De la Beche, Leonard Horner, 
Buckland, Agassiz, Faraday, Schonbein, Oersted, and other distinguished 
foreigners. Herschel vacated the chair for Murchison, who forthwith 
spoke for two hours, and gave a most admirable analysis of the scientific 
discoveries of the last year. Lord Palmerston then in a very frothy and 
“ore rotundo” sort of speech got miserably out of his depth. Lord 
Northampton seconded the motion of thanks, and would say ‘Mr. 
Murchison,’ in spite of nudges and winks; at last Lord Palmerston 
shouted ‘Sir Roderick, you mean.’ Lord Northampton said that 
England, the strength of whose arms were known to foreign states, now 
desired to receive the foreigners in her arms—and a jolly armful she 
would have!” 


The Southampton Meeting was distinguished not only for the 
brilliancy of the gathering, but for the peace and goodwill that 
signalised the proceedings throughout. Matters were very 
different when the association had met at York two years before. 
Then the greatest excitement prevailed in consequence of the 
acrimonious conduct of the Dean of York, who, together with 
many of the clergy, was violently opposed to modern scientific 
investigations. 

It is curious to note the active intolerance of public opinion 
just fifty years ago. It appears that at the meeting of 1844 the 
Dean read at one of the sections a paper entitled “ Remarks on 
Some Passages in Dr. Buckland’s Bridgwater Treatise ;” so far, so 
good. But great was the surprise and indignation of the 
scientists, when the paper was published by the Dean the day 
after it was read, with the amended title of “‘ Defence of the Bible 
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against the British Association.” This was indeed throwing 
down the gage of battle to the several reverend professors of 
geology. In the correspondence before me, it is recorded as the 
opinion of Owen, who was present, that “Sedgwick made a 
beautiful reply, exposing the utter and gross ignorance of the 
learned Dean of York.” Those who would enter the fortress 
of Truth should remember that the watchword is Tolerance ! 

When the British Association for the Advancement of Learning 
was in its vigour, a club of some of the younger members was founded 
by Edward Forbes, Owen, Andrew Ramsay, Playfair, Henfrey 
and others. They called themselves the “ Red Lions.” A very 
jovial set of fellows they were, judging from the faint echoes 
of their proceedings which reached the exoteric world. They 
might have taken that wise saw for their motto, that says, “ he 
who is not a fool sometimes, is a fool always.” Anyhow, these 
illuminati had their pleasant nonsense. At their dinners they 
aimed at plain-living; a speech was termed “a roar;” every 
speaker—a quadruped. It must have been droll enough to hear 
such a man as Dr. Falconer, the paleontologist, get up to answer 
Fergusson, learned in the architecture of all time, and say, “The 
roar just made by that respectable quadruped, etc.” White Cooper 
mentions being their guest on September 2, 1848. I do not 
think these noble quadrupeds often admitted mere bipeds to their 
feasts. For instance, I never heard of the then Dean of York 
dining with them. Of the original club of the “Red Lions” as 
they were in the golden age, I think only two survive, namely, 
Lord Playfair and Mr. Van Voorst, the publisher. 

Apropos of the king of beasts, 1 remember sitting next Mr. 
White Cooper at his own table, when he told me the following 
story about Sir Edwin Landseer. One morning before the latter 
was out of bed, there came a knock at his door ; Sir Edwin, rather 
surprised, called out, “Who's there?” “Please, sir, have you 
ordered a lion?” was the reply. “Ordered a what?” “A lion, 
sir, cos there’s one come to the back door, but he doesn’t know 
whether you ordered him or not.” “Oh, very well, take him in,” 
said the artist, who pitchforked on his clothes and hurried down 
greatly puzzled as to what he should find. The fact was, a 
splendid lion at the Zoological Gardens, called Albert, had just 
died from inflammation of the lungs, and at the timely request of 
some friend the defunct animal was sent by earliest despatch to 
Sir Edwin. The grisly monarch stretched at length, as he was 
upon the stones of the court, furnished the subject of Landseer’s 
famous picture of the “ Desert,” exhibited in 1849. 

This story led to another connected with the Zoo. Mr. White 
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Cooper had doubtless met with some curious patients in his time, 
but for a rough customer, a certain huge grizzly bear, who hailed 
from Sierra Nevada, might take the cake—as schoolboys say. As 
a matter of fact, however, poor Bruin could no longer see to take 
his cakes from an admiring public, for he was afflicted with 
cataract in both eyes. The eminent oculist being extremely fond 
of animals, consented to operate—under chloroform! The animal 
resisted the preliminary arrangements, and his cries and roarings 
excited the animals all round. Near by was a cheetah whose leg, 
it seems, had been amputated some time before under chloroform, 
and he was greatly excited by the smell of the fluid and the noise. 
A large sloth on the other side joined in the din; some leopards 
and laughing hyenas added to the general uproar. Under these 
strange surroundings the surgeon did his work, and happily with 
perfect success. The next morning the poor beast showed his 
satisfaction by staring about with great composure, and finally 
sat up to lick his paws, humming to himself, as contented bears 
often do when reflecting on the problems of life. 

The greatest animal lover in White Cooper’s circle of intimate 
friends was Frank Buckland. Cooper had been his father’s 
guest during the meeting of the British Association in 1847, 
and there saw the young naturalist for the first time. On 
one occasion walking with some ladies in the garden, to their 
dismay they came upon a snake, which no sooner scuttled away, 
than a second, a third, with more to follow, made their appear- 
ance. rank had some thirty harmless snakes in a box, and 
it seems they had escaped at an inopportune moment. Young 
Buckland’s chief pet at the time was a young bear, whose 
birthplace was Mount Lebanon, but whose education was to be at 
Oxford, where he is traditionally remembered to this day. At the 
Association Meeting he figured amusingly at breakfasts and 
luncheons, and the learned Dr. Daubeny, always the kindest of 
men, invited him to assist at an evening party. 

Bruin had nothing of the shyness of an undergraduate, and 
thoroughly enjoyed his social advantages, even presuming to put 
his paws on the knees of the ladies. He was then about the size 
of a setter dog. “As time went on,” said Mr. White Cooper, 
“Tiglath Pilesogh, as he was called, increased in stature, but not 
in wisdom; and Frank Buckland received a formal intimation 
that if the bear did not leave the University, he must.” Poor 
Bruin was rusticated, and died of a broken heart at the Zoo; he 
could no more do without society than could Sydney Smith or any 
other diner out! 


I do not think that White Cooper ever met Sydney Smith ; but 
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the note-book contains a story of the only occasion on which 
Professor Owen and the great wit ever found themselves in each 
other’s company. Owen was at a dinner given by Sir Robert Peel 
to the King of Saxony. 


“Sydney Smith, also one of the guests, kept up during dinner and 
after such a fire of jokes and witticism as to attract the attention of the 
king. Dr. Buckland sat next to him, and was explaining to those around 
how Owen had described a whole bird from the small fragment of a bone. 
‘ Ah, that was Owen’s Magnum Bonum,’ at once exclaimed Sydney.” 


A few years later Professor Owen was again dining with Sir 
Robert Peel. It was on the 9th of April, 1848, the eve of the 
memorable Chartist demonstration. He told White Cooper that 
there were only six guests, and that there was a cloud over the 
whole party, as no one knew what the morrow might bring forth. 
In the evening Sir Robert produced a series of engravings illus- 
trative of the horrors of the French revolution; these were looked 
over, and the party separated. 


“The following afternoon,” said Owen, “ I walked to Whitehall Gardens 
to leave my card on Sir Robert Peel. In the Strand I saw a remarkable- 
looking man striding rapidly along and gesticulating fiercely. This was 
‘Dick Steele,’ Fergus O’Connor's lieutenant, who was then on his way to 
throw himself over Waterloo Bridge in despair at the collapse of the 
whole affair of the Chartists’ demonstration. He was dragged out of the 
water alive, but died a few days later.” 


I remember Faraday telling me that he was enrolled as a 
special constable on this memorable 10th of April. Owen too 
served his country, as the following note from Mr. White Cooper’s 
diary will show, but in another way :— 


“ June 5, 1857.—To-day I dined with Professor Owen in company with 
Major Middleton, Captains Welch and Jordan, old comrades of the 
Artillery Company. Curious enough all five of us had stood in the ranks 
at the coronation of Queen Victoria, all bearing muskets. . .. Mr. Owen told 
me that a few days after he had joined the corps a Chartist row was 
expected, and he was summoned to attend before he had a uniform, A 
very large man lent him a coat, which was so much too big that it would 
almost have gone twice round him; however, he wore it, and was put on 
guard at Bunhill Row gate. Whilst standing there, he began to count 
the movements of the jaws of the sheep as they ruminated; and observed 
that the movements were always in one direction, and numbered from 
thirty-three to thirty-seven, the average thirty-five, between each swallow.” 


This reminds one of the generally accredited statement that 
Mr. Gladstone owes his splendid health to the fact that, obeying 
the wisdom of instinct, so rarely known to err, he gives thirty-two 
bites to every morsel he swallows. It was very characteristic of 
Owen that he should take note of what most men would never see 
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or think about. Whether standing at guard in expectation of a 
Chartist row or looking tranquilly from his own study window 
in his cottage at Richmond, he was keenly observant of the habits 
and ways of animals. One day he was greatly excited, White 
Cooper relates, by seeing an immense herd of deer file along at 
the bottom of his garden. He discovered that the gale of the 
preceding night had blown down a large oak tree. The deer, 
without loss of time, collected around to eat the bark. They soon 
completely stripped the branches of what was nuts to them. The 
question was, how did they know the tree was down? 

White Cooper gives an amusing account of the visit of the 
German scientist Dr. Kaiip, who was at one time over here 
studying ichthyology at the British Museum. Like Owen he was 
an enthusiast about animals, and seeing the capabilities of the 
“Wilderness” at Owen’s cottage, he offered to send over a 
hundred tree-frogs to stock the place. 


“Owen was in raptures. I never saw any hobby mounted with such 
zest. He pointed out the trees that they should be put upon, and the 
pump under which they should hybernate. . . . To be sure, as Dr. Kaiip 
observed, they do make a great row all night long—an odd sort of loud 
twang—but ‘the family,’ he thought, ‘ would get used to it.’ The subject 
of the bull frog was touched upen, but it was agreed to give the others a 
trial first, so as not to have too many irons in the fire, or frogs in 
the water.” 


Owen had early acquired the reputation of knowing about out- 
of-the-way sort of creatures; one day no less a person than 
Turner asked him for a cuttle-fish, “I can give you one in 
spirits in a bottle,” replied the anatomist. ‘That won’t do, I 
want to see its colours,” said the artist. It appears that hereupon 
Owen turned to his library and took some trouble in showing him 
an Italian book in which all the hues of the cuttle-fish were 


depicted most carefully. When Turner had seen what he wanted, 
he curtly said— 


“Thank you, that'll do; if you like to come and see my pictures I shall 
be glad to see you. Owen gave White Cooper a curious account of what 
happened subsequently. Emerson, who was just then in England, had 
expressed to Owen a great wish to see Turner in his studio. Accordingly, 
acting on the invitation, Owen took his American friend to Queen Anne 
Street, where the artist resided. The house looked extremely dilapidated, 
and some time elapsed before the door was opened; then the veriest old 
hag peered round at them suspiciously, took their cards with some show 
of reluctance, leaving them to wait outside. When she reappeared she 
opened the door a little wider, and told them to go upstairs. They found 
their way to the studio, and Turner received them remarking, ‘ You may 
stay as long as you like, but I’m busy.’” 
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Owen related that they remained about an hour, and then 
expressing their thanks were about to leave, when Turner opened 
a cupboard, and producing a decanter with a broken neck, and the 
remnants of some sherry, offered Emerson a very little wine in a 
solitary wine-glass, which other lips had visibly touched. The 
embarrassed visitors got through the ordeal of passing the loving- 
cup as well as they could! Owen said that whenever he repeated 
this story to artists who had known Turner, they invariably 
remarked that the refreshment part was almost incredible, for he 
had never been known to offer hospitality to any one. 

In a recent conversation with my friend Dr. Prior, the botanist, 
he told me that Liebreich, the eminent oculist, affirmed that 
Turner became colour blind. He said that the progress of the 
disease as age advanced can be traced in his pictures according to 
the date of their production ; adding, that if some of Turner’s 
paintings are looked at through a blue-tinted glass, the true 
colouring of Nature appears restored. 

Those who remember, like the present writer, the genial 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. White Cooper in the Fifties, and 
later, will recall many pleasant gatherings of noteworthy people 
in Berkeley Square, so long their home. Our host had the 
reputation, which counts for much in society, of being an 
admirable raconteur. He had known all sorts and conditions of 
men, and had had many curious experiences—experiences 
belonging almost exclusively to his profession. With this 
knowledge of human nature—de profundis—he was a philosopher, 
but, happily, no pessimist. There was light and shadow in his 
talk—realism plumed with the feathers of imagination—as 
common-place talk should be. There was besides all this, 
another side to White Cooper’s character: he was a true lover of 
Nature. The primeval instincts of old Adam the gardener— 
instincts of beatitude, which return to us midst the glory and 
the shame of civilisation, led him kindly and safely back to the 
desire for country pursuits. His letters to his wife are full of his 
inner thoughts and fancies, for in all things she was his alter ego ; 
in one of these, dated May, 1852, he expresses the great longing 
he has to possess a cottage in the country, but near enough to 
town for him to run up to his professional work. 


“ And then I could go back,” he writes, “take off my coat and dig— 
ay, plant potatoes and prune espaliers, besides watering the roses and 
mignonette and hunting for violets where there will be such a clump of 
fine fellows.” 


The ideal cottage and garden were not yet attainable—but 
“ patience,—and the mulberry tree becomes satin,” as the proverb 
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says. The decade of the Fifties was for him a period of untiring 
devotion to his professional labours. A large proportion of the 
work that Cooper contributed to the literature of ophthalmic 
surgery was written at this time. In fact, many public as well 
as professional duties served to keep the busy doctor residentially 
in London. 

The outbreak of the Crimean War, and the general uneasiness 
felt at the miserable mismanagement of affairs, is recorded almost 
day by day in White Cooper’s note-book. He reports how the news 
from the seat of war was received at the clubs, in society, and in 
the streets. To read this diary is like placing one’s finger on the 
throbbing pulse of the time, and to hear again the moan of sorrow 
and the fierce cry of indignation over victories so dearly bought. 
It is all matter of history now, but words written at the time, 
while the future was uncertain, pull at one’s heart-strings. A 
letter full of important information appears transcribed in the 
note-book. It was written by Mr. Bostock, chief surgeon of the 
Fusilier Guards, and begins thus :— 


“CAMP BEFORE SEVASTOPOL. 
Jan. 1, 1855. 

“My pEAR CoopER,—We have now been absent from England ten 
months, and it has been my fortune to witness more glorious deeds of 
valour, more misery, and a greater destruction of human life crowded 
together in that short time than probably ever took place in any former 
campaign. I need not dwell upon our unfortunate occupation of Bulgaria, 
where so many of our brave fellows were swept away by cholera... . I had 


seen epidemic cholera in India, but never anything equal to this in 
malignancy. .. .” 


The perusal of the letter reminds me that a few years later 
Iwas the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Bostock on the occasion of a 
dinner-party at their house, and sat between my host and Mr. 
White Cooper. Some allusion having been made to the 
experiences of the former in connection with cholera, he 
related the following incident, which I give in his own words :— 


“We unfortunately brought the cholera with us from Bulgaria,” said 
Mr. Bostock, “a few fatal cases having occurred on board the transport 
across the Black Sea, as well as after we landed on the Crimea at the 
‘Old Fort.’ I was anxious about it, and my anxiety was much increased 
when as we passed through vineyards I found the whole regiment 
indulging ad libitwm in grapes which were just ripe. Men could be seen 
returning into camp loaded with fruit, having turned their shirts into 
sacks to hold a good supply. I feared that this indulgence would produce 
fresh attacks. On the contrary, this addition to our pickled pork and ship 


biscuits was most beneficial, as it supplied the element in the diet which 
had been long deficient.” 
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While speaking of the benefits to be derived from eating fresh 
fruit, I mentioned an incident related to me by Dr. Rae, the 
Arctic traveller. It appeared that on a march, when several of 
their number were sick and suffering, they came upon a bank 
where the sun had partially melted the snow, revealing thereby 
a bed of cranberries. It was a welcome sight, and the berries 
were eagerly seized upon and largely eaten, with the result of a 
great improvement in the health of the whole party. 

Reverting again to the Crimean days, I heard much that was 
interesting from Mr. Bostock—things of sad and sorrowful 
interest ; then giving a less serious tone to the conversation, Mr. 
Cooper told us of a letter he had received at the time. His 
correspondent described that the steeplechases got up in the 
Crimea by the English were a great success. The French officers 
were delighted with the riding at the course, but they objected 
to—“ les obstacles.” 

The conversation now turned upon Professor Owen, and Mr. 
White Cooper referred to the early days of their acquaintance. 
When Owen was assistant-curator at the College of Surgeons, he 
occupied a room behind the College in Portugal Street. 


“Many a pleasant hour,” said Cooper, “ have I passed in that little 
room listening to a sonata of Corelli, and enjoying a frugal supper served 
by the queer, faithful old Irishwoman who was Owen’s only servant, and 
who never could recollect names. On one such evening Owen was 
examining the fossil jaw of a kangaroo, and scraping away with a pen- 
knife, he uttered an exclamation of delight, for he had discovered—an 
unborn tooth.” 


It was a matter of great rejoicing to Owen’s friends when he 
was, after much doubt and difficulty, called upon to fill the post 
of director of the Natural History Department of the British 
Museum. 

The opening lecture was given on the 27th of February; I was 
present and have a vivid recollection of the scene, for it was a very 
brilliant gathering. Nearly all the geologists, and not a few of the 
leaders of fashion, had come to hear the Professor speak—not read, 
for he was suffering from ophthalmia, and White Cooper had 
forbidden him to look at a single note! The audience gained 
thereby ; for Owen was full of his subject. The power of 
eloquence to enforce conviction was never more happily shown 
in a scientific statement. The fossil bones that he selected 
by way of illustration became living structures to the mind's eye, 
and the illimitable periods of geologic time rolled away into a 
vastness that held us spellbound. Owen had a manner of 
gesticulating with outstretched arm and distended hand that was 
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quite peculiar in its expression of insistence. When there was 
an opponent in the lists—a Huxley for his foe—then there might 
be a tournament of words that would suggest “chunks of old red 
sandstone” flying about; on this occasion, however, Owen was in 
his scientific pulpit and had everything his own way—even then he 
was grand ! 

Professor Owen did not return to Richmond after the lecture, 
but slept at Mr. White Cooper’s. During the quiet evening the 
friends passed together, “Owen was in a very communicative 
mood, talking, amongst other matters, of Cuvier,” whose acquaint- 
ance he made in 1830. The distinguished Frenchman being “a 
far-seeing man,” and not liking the political aspect at home, took 
the timely opportunity of coming over to London for purposes of 
study. This was shortly before the “glorious three days of 
July,” when barricades and bullets were the order of the day. 
When Cuvier left England he asked Owen to come and see him 
at the Jardin des Plantes, if he was ever in Paris, and the follow- 
ing year the latter went over there, taking lodgings at an old- 
fashioned hotel near the Jardin. 


“*T had free admission,’ said Owen, ‘to the gardens, and used to go 
there at six o’clock in the morning, where I generally found Cuvier at 


work in a dirty linen apron and sleeves. At that time he was engaged in 
the examination of fish.” 


Owen’s lecture the day after this conversation was a defence of 
the Cuvierian system, and an exposition of the “ Power of God” 
as manifested in the high antiquity of this world. White Cooper’s 
enthusiastic account of the reception of the lecture entirely agrees 
with my own recollection. 

The Prince Consort attended a subsequent lecture, when Owen 
dwelt principally on the building up of the glyptodon and 
megatherium. The Marquess of Lansdowne—Tom Moore’s 
Marquess—was on this occasion seated next the Prince, and, 
owing perhaps to the crowded state of the theatre, fell asleep. 
We all saw that he received divers suggestive nudges from his 
royal neighbour, but continued in blissful repose. Presently his 
hat slipped from his hand and fell with obtrusive clatter; the fine 
old gentleman was equal to the occasion, he picked up his hat, 
bowed to the Prince, and immediately, with an air of assiduous 
interest, adjusted his glasses, as if he had been interrupted in an 
examination of the diagrams on the screen. After the lecture the 
Prince remained in conversation with Professor Owen, visiting 
the Museum under his direction, closely examining certain fossils 
and other objects that illustrated the subject of the discourse. 
Science was in the height of fashion in those days, and preened 
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her wings under the observance of the most cultured of royal 
princes. 

In 1859, Mr. White Cooper had the honour of being selected 
by Sir James Clark, on the recommendation of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, for the post of surgeon-oculist to the Queen. The year 
following was also a year of mark, for circumstances permitted 
Mr. Cooper to make for himself and family the country retreat he 
had so long desired. He found a cottage with delightful possi- 
bilities, a place surrounded by an open common on one side, and 
rich woodlands on the other. Fernacres Cottage, Fulmer, is only 
four miles from Slough, and here, in convenient proximity to town, 
some of the happiest days of our friend’s life were spent in the 
congenial occupation of tending his roses with an amount of zeal 
and success worthy of Dean Hole. When a guest at “the 
cottage ” I remember thinking how rich the neighbourhood was in 
associations. Denham is within a drive, Sir Humphry Davy 
delighted in the place, calling it his “beloved pastoral retreat.” 
In the course of an afternoon my hostess pointed out to me places 
connected with Waller, Dryden, Burke, and Gray—Gray’s church- 
yard—truly a sweet and time-honoured district ! 

It was a curious coincidence that a house in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the cottage was connected with the forebears of 
Cooper’s life-long friend, Owen. Fulmer Place had been built in 
1742 by the great-grandfather of the scientist, and had descended 
to Richard Owen’s father; but he was forced to sell the estate, 
having been ruined by the American War. The note-book I have 
so often referred to gives an account of a visit paid by Owen to 
the home of his ancestors. White Cooper had driven his friend 
from the station, and shortly after their arrival at the cottage 
they walked off to see Fulmer Place. It was an afternoon in those 
early days of November, which have a charm all their own. 
Above were broken clouds fringed with opalescence, on the earth 
lingered in decay the rich golden hues of autumn, over all was 
the tender grace of what hath been but is no more! A fitting 
time and season to revisit a passed-away ancestral home. 


“We paused for a moment,” writes White Cooper, “on crossing the 
Common where the tower of the church first comes into view in the 
centre of the beautifully wooded hollow. As he walked on, Owen men- 
tioned his recollection of his father telling him, that when he was a little 
boy he helped to lead his grandfather, who was nearly blind, down to the 
fish-ponds at Fulmer Place, to feed the carp. After passing the village 
and turning across the fields, the six large fish-ponds came into view. . - - 
We turned down towards them, Owen walking with eager steps. ‘Ah, 
said he, ‘I can fancy that was the very spot where the old man stood as he 
fed the fish.’ We lingered hereabouts for some time, then strolled to the 
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garden almost in silence—to the garden where stands an enormous tree, 
known as the Balm of Gilead Pine. This, likely enough, was planted by 
Owen’s great-grandfather, Richard Eskrigge, and certainly from its age was 
coeval with him. The house had been completely remodelled with great 
taste—but it was with the past that Owen was most interested. He 
examined the outline of the boundary wall, which could not have been 
altered; he put a fragment of a brick in his pocket, and I gathered a twig 
of an old Scotch fir, which he carried away. We then walked through 
the village home, my friend expressing the satisfaction he felt at having 
realised at length that which had been ever since he came to London—his 
most earnest hope.” 


During his summer sojourn at the cottage, it was White 
Cooper’s habit to come up to town every day, often travelling in 
company with his neighbour at Upton, Mr. George Bentley. In 
a letter under date March 27th, 1894, my friend Mr. Bentley 
thus responds to an inquiry of mine relative to his recollection of 
the late Sir William White Cooper :— 


“He and I for many years travelled up and down in summer and 
autumn time. He was always an interesting companion, observant, not 
hasty in speech, a kind and considerate man. A man to whom you could 
entrust a secret, certain of its preservation. He told me several inte- 
resting matters in connection with his profession, in the course of which 
he saw and treated Lord Palmerston, whose nerve under a painful 
operation he spoke highly of. At Mr. White Cooper’s house I met Owen, 
and had the opportunity of observing the child-like simplicity of that 
interesting man. Those who knew Mr. Cooper slightly could scarce 
believe the dramatic power he had. A story in his hands gained wonder- 
fully by his telling it, and by the mobility and expression of his face. He 
was an all-round good fellow, and a gentleman in the high Christian 
sense of the word.” 


It was said of Fontenelle that he had as good a heart as can be 
made out of brains; this sort of heart never makes true friends. 
A far more genuine source of courtesy and kindness brought 
round White Cooper a number of valued and attached friends. 
Amongst these were the Buckland family, Mr. and Mrs. Bompas, 
the Brodies, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Geraldine Jewsbury, and Mr. 
Sidney—the Squire—rector of a Suffolk parish, who wrote the 
life of his relative, Lord Hill. Mr. Sidney was one of the many 
good talkers at the dinners at 19, Berkeley Square. He hada 
fund of anecdote, and delighted in telling a good rustic story. 
Professor Ella, remembered chiefly for making the “ Musical 
Union,” a fashionable institution in its day, was also not an 
infrequent guest. I remember once sitting next to him at dinner, 
when I bethought me from his conversation that he must certainly 
know every single being whose name is in the book of life—as 
some irreverent person designated “‘the Peerage.” One of his 
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stories I remember: “ Her Grace” asked Mr. Ella for advice in 
musical language for her daughter, who was about to be intro- 
duced. His reply, he told me, was “C sharp and B natural.” 

On another occasion I was present in Berkeley Square at a 
dinner given specially in honour of the eminent German oculist, 
Liebreich. It was not long after the horrors of the Paris Com- 
mune. Liebreich, who had practised in Paris for more than 
twenty years, had been obliged to seek shelter in England on the 
outbreak of the Franco-German War. His house, including his 
valuable books, collections, and instruments, was destroyed by the 
mob. Great sympathy was shown to this distinguished man by 
his English confreres. I shall never forget the expression of 
Liebreich’s face: there was an air of profound melancholy behind 
the forced smile of sociability. 

Amongst the anecdotes told by our host that evening was one 
given on the authority of Chief Justice Erle. He told Mr. White 
Cooper that when Lord Campbell was summing up at the trial of 
Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, the following incident occurred : 
When the judge continued to state the case strongly against 
Palmer, the latter wrote on a scrap of paper, “I should like to 
give the old rascal two grains of strychnine.” This was handed up 
to Serjeant Shee, his counsel, who subsequently told Sir William 
Erle. 

Mr. White Cooper is never more amusing than when he hits off 
a character in a few lines. It appears that Mr. 8. C. Hall consulted 
him from time to time, and Mr. Cooper invariably refused to take 
any fees. 


“His verbal gratitude was very effusive; he appeared almost to weep 
with emotion when we met. But though I supplied him with many 
‘recollections’ for his book, especially in reference to the Countess of 
Essex (née Miss Stephens), he never even gave mea copy. After the death 
of his wife, he told me that ‘ her spirit was constantly with him.’ I asked 
‘how?’ In the early morning a cloud appeared at the foot of the bed, 
and assumed the form and aspect of his wife. He said he always acted 
upon the advice she gave him; her spirit had advised him to consult me 
again about his eyes.” 


One wight add that though by illusion she was sent—like 
Johnny Gilpin’s wife she had a thrifty mind. But the note- 
book has more noteworthy records; as time goes on it tells of 
weekly dinners at the Atheneum, when choice spirits met, and 
Charles Hawkins, Ogle, Farr and Owen told incidents of Whewell, 
Sedgwick and others. 

There is a brief record of Cooper being at Sheen Lodge, when 
Carlyle, accompanied by Mr. Froude, called to take “ final leave” 
of Owen. The man who had blown the loud blast before the 
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fortress of shams and humbug was no longer himself; he 
“groaned as he walked up the path, supported on either side 
by Froude and Owen.” It is better there should be no linger- 
ing record of those failing days, when the silver cord is loosed, 
and the pitcher broken at the fountain ! 

We may turn rather to an earlier page, where occurs the 
incident of the meeting of three men, all at the time in the vigour 
of their intellect. 


“I remember,” writes White Cooper, “finding George Lewes and 
Huxley at Sheen Lodge. A sharp discussion was going on between Owen 
and Huxley about the brain of apesand man. Lewes argued in favour 
of Huxley’s view, and pressed Owen so closely that I saw the (to me) well- 
known shadow of annoyance in his face, and he abruptly closed the 
subject. Lewes was a man of great information; no one could advance a 


proposition or opinion without being called upon to support it, and 
sometimes this was rather vexing.” 


The mention of Lewes recalls to my mind what a friend of 
mine said who knew him well. “Lewes is clever—very clever— 
but his intellectual account is closed.” 

With respect to the dispute about the brain of apes and man, 
I remember, as long ago as the meeting of the British Association 
in 1854, Owen gave a paper showing the vital difference between 
ourselves and our poor relations. Sir Roderick Murchison, who 
walked out of the lecture-room with me, observed laughingly : 
“Well, I never knew till this day that apes and men were so 
much alike.” 

A whisper to the Past through the telephone of Memory brings 
many echoes, but I must remember that my pen is still within 
the limitations of time and space. I can only give one more 
extract—a letter, the last letter White Cooper was destined to 
receive from Sir Richard Owen. The younger man was already 
nearing the valley of the dark shadow. 


“SHEEN LODGE, RIcHMOND PARK, 
March 7, 1886. 


“My DEAR OLD FRIEND,—When I recall our adventures in the Dutch 
Museum with the whales and their dislocated shoulders, the excursion to 
Baden Weiler, etc., it seems as if we had lived an unusually long time in 
this varied scene of existence. The sight of your handwriting always 
gives me pleasure, and both sister and I were glad to infer that your dear 
wife and the children, now grown up, were all in good force. Your 
allusion to the lecture on Egyptian medical skill brought to mind the 
loss which the British Museum has sustained in one of my much-esteemed 
colleagues there, Dr. S. Birch, to whom the rich and instructive collections 
from Egypt and Babylon are mainly due. I had not heard of the failure 
of Tyndall’s health; as a lively and instructive lecturer Albemarle Street 
will feel his loss, if by Gull’s skill he be not restored to his old force. I am, 
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and have been quietly by the fireside, contemplating, as on the 1st of March, 
the brillant snow-garment of my surroundings. Occupation is not wanting. 
The Natural History Museum sent for me to inspect a series of fossils from 
‘Lord Howe’s Island ’—a desert tract of six miles by one mile in extent, 
about 250 miles from Australia. The results, geological, of a Government 
Mission from Sydney were transmitted thence to South Kensington. 
My neighbour, Chadwick, drove me there in his close carriage, and after 
noting the larger specimens I brought away some smaller fossils, sent 
for Engleben to draw them, and have finished a paper for the R. S. ona 
genus of toothless six-horned dragon. Its remains were completely 
petrified in a rock of coral sandstone, indicating the island to be a 
remnant of a larger tract in old times. The post brings me daily letters, 
tracts, books from all quarters of the world. I keep up pleasant 
correspondence also with my grandchildren. So with kindest regards to 
you and all with you, “IT rest affectionately yours, 
“RICHARD OWEN.” 


This interesting letter is a transcript of the writer’s vivid and 
sustained interest in life, though already in the eighty-third year 
of his age! Owen’s valued friend, to whom so many bright 
letters had been written during their fifty years of intimacy, was 
at this time in very failing health. In the autumn of 1884 
White Cooper fell seriously ill and remained for several weeks at 
Fernacres Cottage. It was during this trying time that he 
received a kind and most gracious visit from the Queen. In their 
obituary notice of Sir William White Cooper, the Lancet mentions 
the circumstance :— 


“When White Cooper was confined to his bed at his country residence 
near Slough, the Queen drove over from Windsor to see him and 
condescended to pay hima visit in his room, such was her regard for 
him and such was the interest Her Majesty evinced in his recovery 
and welfare.” 


White Cooper received the honour of knighthood only a few 
days before his death, which took place on the 1st of June, 1886. 
His threescore years and ten bear the record of— 


“True service rendered, duties done 

In charity: soft speech, and stainless days, 
These riches shall not fade away in life, 
Nor any death dispraise.” 
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Snow-Dlanche. 


A RUSSIAN TALE.* 


THE man’s name was Ivan, that of his wife Marie: they were 
old people and had no children, which was a source of great 
affliction to both. Their only consolation was to admire and 
caress the children of others. What could they do? Nothing. 
God had so willed it: and the affairs of this world are not con- 
trolled by us, but by God. 

One winter’s day the snow was lying knee-deep. Some 
children were playing in the street, and the two old people 
were watching them from the window. The little ones were 
trying to fashion, by help of the snow, the image of a woman. 
Ivan and Marie looked on, silent and pensive. Suddenly Ivan 
smiled, saying : 

“ Wife, let us also amuse ourselves by manufacturing a woman 
out of snow.” 

“Why should we not?” answered Marie, good-humouredly. 
“ But, instead of a woman, let us make a child, a little girl. We 
have not been blessed with a real child, so I suppose we must be 
satisfied with an artificial one.” 

“You are right,” replied Ivan, laughing. 

And picking up his cap, he went out into the garden with his 
wife. Then, they began to model a sort of doll: first, they made 
a tiny body, then tiny hands and feet. At the top, they placed a 
ball of snow to represent the head. 

“May God assist you!” said a passer-by. 

“Many thanks,” returned Ivan. 

“The help of God is always of advantage,” added Marie. 

“What are you doing there?” asked the stranger. 

“Can’t you see? we are making a snow-child.” 

They had now modelled the nose and chin: two holes repre- 


* Related to the author by a peasant in the neighbourhood of 
Nishni-Novgorod. 
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sented the eyes, and Ivan had drawn two lines indicating the 
shape of the lips. Hardly had he finished, than he felt a puff of 
warm breath on his hand. He drew back precipitately. On 
again approaching, he saw that the eyes had assumed a concave 
shape and were glistening with the light of life: the lips suddenly 
reddened, then parted in a sweet, winning smile. 

“Good heavens! what is this?” he cried. ‘Is it a manifesta- 
tion of divine power, or is it witchcraft ?” 

The child bent its head, and moved its little arms and legs 
in the snow, like a human being. 

“Oh, Ivan, Ivan!” exclaimed Marie; “ God has at last sent us 
a child.” 

And she rushed to Snow-Blanche (for so she at once named her) 
and covered her with kisses. Then the snow peeled from the 
child’s body like the skin from an orange; and a little girl, 
throwing herself into the peasant woman’s arms, warmly returned 
her caresses. 

“ Ah! Snow-Blanche, dear Snow-Blanche!” repeated the old 
woman, as she hurried her newly-found treasure into the house. 

Ivan could scarcely recover from his surprise; his wife was 
almost beside herself with joy. Snow-Blanche grew more and 
more beautiful—not daily but hourly. Ivan and Marie could 
scarcely credit their senses. Contentment reigned throughout 
the household. The young girls of the village, who frequently 
visited the old couple, never grew tired of chatting and playing 
with Snow-Blanche, she was so pretty, amiable, docile and 
intelligent, 

In the course of the winter she grew so rapidly as to appear a 
girl of fifteen instead of a mere child; and her voice was so softly 
harmonious that every one who heard it was charmed. Moreover, 
she was good, obedient, and attentive. Her complexion was as 
white as the snow which had given her birth; her eyes were the 
colour of the Vergissmeinnicht ; her hair was yellow as gold, and 
was so long that it reached her knees. But her face, of a 
perfect dead white, without a particle of colour, would have made 
one believe she had no blood in her veins; yet she was so good- 
tempered and amiable that every one loved her. 

“You see, Ivan,” the old woman would repeat over and over 
again, “God has at length sent us joy instead of sorrow. Our 
troubles are ended.” 

“By the will of God,” invariably answered her husband ; 
“ nothing in this world is everlasting, neither joy nor sorrow.” 

The winter passed away, the bright sun of early spring shone 
merrily in the heavens, warming the earth and its inhabitants ; 
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the grass in the fields and meadows assumed a brighter green ; 
the lark began to pour forth his joyous song, and the village 
maidens, assembling in the evening, sang in unison: 


“Sweet spring! hast thou come, sweet spring, 
New life and joy to our hearts to bring?” 


But Snow-Blanche had of late become silent and melancholy. 

“What ails thee, dear child?” repeatedly questioned Marie. 
“ Art thou unwell? Has any one done aught to cause thee grief? 
Why dost thou look so downcast and sorrowful ?” 

“No, it is nothing, mother. I am quite well.” 

The last vestige of the winter snows soon disappeared beneath 
the sun’s warm rays; gardens and meadows were resplendent 
with flowers, birds carolled merrily, the whole world seemed 
livelier and happier. But Snow-Blanche grew more and more 
silent and sad: she avoided her companions, sought the shadiest 
parts of the woods, hiding amongst the trees like a lily of the 
valley. She was especially fond of wandering on the borders of 
lakes overshadowed by weeping willows; and, stranger than all, 
delighted in walking through the pouring rain. During violent 
storms she would regain a portion of her former cheerfulness, 
amusing herself by collecting the hailstones, as eagerly as if they 
were pearls. As soon as the sunshine reappeared and the hail 
had melted, she would weep bitterly, as if mourning the death of 
a beloved friend. Spring soon passed away, and summer reigned 
in all its splendour. The village maidens were accustomed each 
day to spend several hours in the woods, and always called to 
fetch Snow-Blanche, whom they insisted on taking with them, 
notwithstanding Marie’s unwillingness to let her go. The peasant 
woman was afraid some mishap might befall her beloved child, 
and ever, on reluctantly granting the required permission, would 
impress upon the young girl’s companions the necessity of taking 
the greatest care of her. 

“Do not forget,” she would say, “ that I love this child as a 
mother never loved child before. Therefore, be careful of her and 
keep her out of danger.” 

One bright summer’s day they called as usual, and Marie gave 
her consent even more reluctantly than of wont. But Snow- 
Blanche looked so sad and dejected, that at last she yielded, thinking 
that the fresh air and exercise might do her good. With her own 
hands she gave the finishing touches to her daughter’s dress, and 
bade her go. The troop of merry girls hastened to the wood, 
where they passed the day pleasantly enough. Towards evening 
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they lit a bonfire with dry leaves: then they placed themselves 
in a line, each one with a wreath of flowers on her head. Snow- 
Blanche was the last. 

“ Now we are going to run,” they said to her, “and mind—you 
must run after us.” Then all clapped their hands, laughing, and 
skipped one by one through the fire. 

Suddenly they turned round : a strange sound, like a deep sigh 
or low groan, had startledthem. One of the young girls remarked 
that Snow-Blanche was missing. 

“Oh, she is hiding for fun! ” said another. 

They search everywhere, but cannot find her. Alarmed, they 
disperse in every direction, vainly calling her by name over and 
over again! ‘They marvel what can have become of her. Perhaps 
she had returned home: and they go back to the village, but 
nothing had been seen or heard of Snow-Blanche. The next day 
and the day after the search was renewed; but still in vain. 
Every part of the surrounding country was explored, even to each 
bush and thicket; but still no tidings of Snow-Blanche could be 
obtained. Marie and Ivan were in despair ; nothing could assuage 
their grief, especially that of the old peasant woman. She wan- 
dered every day through the woods, calling out at intervals her 
beloved daughter’s name, and fancied more than once that her 
cries were answered. But it always turned out to be a delusion. 
What could have become of Snow-Blanche? Had a wild beast 
dragged her into the depths of the forest, or had some huge bird 
of prey carried her off towards the broad expanse of the distant 
ocean? No; such had not been the fate of the snow-maiden. The 
young girl, running in pursuit of her companions through the 
flames they had kindled in jest, dissolved into thin vapour, which, 
rising through the blue ether, ascended into the heavens. 
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Cuarrmer XXY. 


THE TRIAL.* 


Tue trial, which was creating so much excitement, not only in 
Paris, but throughout the length and breadth of France, had 
reached its third day. The indictment against the prisoner had 
been powerfully presented ; it alluded to distinct evidence of the 
theft, and to the astonishment of the public who were not already 
in the secret, Maitre Barraud had remarked, with an air of 
indifference, that his side admitted all the facts which had been 
brought forward. This acknowledgment still farther stimulated 
curiosity, the public imagining that the famous advocate had 
some counter evidence in his pocket, since he so readily allowed 
what appeared damaging to pass unquestioned. As Monsieur 
Rodoin had foreseen, however, the move was disliked by the 
prosecution, because they had counted upon the prisoner's denial, 
and upon at once proving his falsehood, and creating a prejudice 
against him. 

Maitre Barraud, while still vowing vengeance against Monsieur 
Rodoin for having dragged him into the affair, was allowing his 
professional instincts to get the upper hand. The fact of Maitre 
Miron being opposed to him and having a strong case, was enough 
to excite his fighting powers. Moreover, he had become convinced 
that Léon’s story was true. It was unfortunately weak and 
unsupported, but he was certain that no attempt was made to 


* The author has given the cross-examination in the shape best known 
to English readers, since it is a mere question of form. French counsel 
do examine, though they may not directly address the accused, and 
have to ask the judge to ask, etc., a formality which becomes tedious in 


report, and which has therefore been omitted. Code d’instruction criminelle, 
art, 319, 
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deceive him. Added to this he read in Madame Léon’s eyes that 
she distrusted his age and his energy, in spite of all Monsieur 
Rodoin’s assurances, and her want of confidence piqued him. She 
thought him indifferent, while in reality he was bringing all his 
wits and resources to bear upon the case, without, it must be 
conceded, much hope of success. He had directed the prisoner to 
be perfectly frank and straightforward in his own replies both to 
the juge d’instruction and in court. 

“There lies your one chance.” 

“ And you think that if I had not admitted the fact of exchange, 
_ it would have been proved against me?” 

“Certainly, baron. Since you recalled writing a letter to 
Monsieur de Cadanet, I can see how Lemaire got upon your track. 
If you had denied, the letter would have been produced. Now 
they will keep it back because, as you admit the fact, it would 
tell in your favour. I shall call for it.” 

“It was my wife who urged speaking out.” 

“And she showed her sense. Women’s intuitions are generally 
to be trusted when they don’t go too far,” said Maitre Barraud 
carelessly. 

In spite of his opinion, he expressed extreme impatience when 
Monsieur Rodoin on the morning of the third day asked whether 
he could give a few minutes to Madame de Beaudrillart. 

“Certainly not. I know exactly the sort of questions I should 
have to answer. Is the trial going for or against? Have the 
jury made up their minds? Might she not stand up and bear 
witness to the perfect probity of her beloved husband? Console 
Madame de Beaudrillart yourself; the task of defending monsieur 
is quite as much as I desire to undertake.” 

“Please yourself, my dear Albert,” said Monsieur Rodoin, 
quietly. ‘You know very well that Madame Léon is not the 
silly woman you pretend. If you will not listen to her, you must 
listen to me; but the idea was her own. She wondered whether 
it would be possible for her to make a personal appeal to Madame 
Lemaire ?” 

“On what ground?” Maitre Barraud shot out the words after 
a moment’s consideration. 

“All our investigations point to the fact that it is an unhappy 
marriage, and that Lemaire neglects, if he does not ill-use his 
wife.” 

“Bah! That will only make her stick to him the closer.” 

“Possibly. But she is, by every account, a woman of strong 
religious principle. If she knew of a wrong being committed, her 
conscience might lead her-——” 
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“To denounce it?” Maitre Barraud pushed out his lips, and 
passed his hand over his chin. “She will not know. That sort 
of woman, if she has to live with that sort of man, shuts her eyes, 
and refuses to open them. It is her only chance.” 

“Possibly, again, if you or I went to her. But another 
woman ?” 

“Tf we could hit on her line of sentiment—she is sure to have 
a sentiment,” murmured the other reflectively. “But no, no, no. 
It can’t be done. It would bea confession of weakness, Miron 
would get hold of it, and we should have a triumphant peroration 
of the straits to which the other side are driven. I can only 
reach that scoundrel through the court, but I will make him 
feel.” 

“Tf his wife is in court?” 

“She will not be. Either she will know nothing, or will keep 
out of it.” 

Monsieur Rodoin had to carry back this refusal to Nathalie, for 
whom his admiration daily strengthened. She was so courageous 
and so cheerful, so sensible, and so full of resource, that instead 
of hindering the lawyers, her suggestions had more than once 
proved valuable, and as for poor Léon, the sight of her brave and 
earnest face, and the smile with which she never failed to meet 
his eye, gave him his best support in the terrible hours which he 
spent in the court. It created also, as Maitre Barraud was swift 
to note, an unexpressed and subtle feeling of sympathy with the 
accused. The fine and noble lines of her face, the breathless 
interest with which she followed every point as it was mooted, 
offered evidence as powerful as it was unconscious in his favour. 
He dared not count upon its being strong enough to weigh 
against the testimony of facts, but he was aware that any point he 
could succeed in making would be strengthened by its presence. 

Léon, too, bore himself well. Those who knew him before 
remarked how greatly he had aged, and his face was colourless. 
His manner, however, was what it should have been, simple and 
unexaggerated. Evidently he felt his position profoundly, but he 
answered the questions addressed to him by the court with a 
dignity which to Monsieur Rodoin was unexpected, and quite 
frankly. On the whole, the impression he gave was favourable. 
But this, again, however desirable, was not worth one grain of 
actual proof. 

And for proof Monsieur Rodoin had ransacked Paris in vain. 
The notes had been sent in a registered packet, but it was too 
long ago to obtain a record from the post-office. An examination 
of Monsieur de Cadanet’s papers had been made, naturally with- 
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out success. One point, and one only, had been established in 
Léon’s favour. The banker’s book showed that about the time he 
claimed to have repaid the debt, a sum of one hundred thousand 
francs had been entered in Monsieur de Cadanet’s account, and 
the clerk believed that they were mostly notes issued by the 
provincial bank of Tours. But there had been a change of clerks 
since; the one who had that impression was then a junior, and 
could not swear to it. Two had died of influenza. 

The prisoner himself was first interrogated. He was very 
white, and his hand grasped the nearest wood-work convulsively, 
but he answered well, and without hesitation. He acknowledged 
that Monsieur de Cadanet showed great displeasure towards him, 
and reproached him even violently for the extravagances with 
which he showed himself well acquainted. The judge inquired 
how he considered they had reached his ears, to which he replied 
that he never doubted they were conveyed by Monsieur Lemaire, 
as he was, he understood, the only person who constantly saw 
Monsieur de Cadanet ; excepting his lawyer, who had told them in 
his evidence that he only received instructions from the count, 
and was never permitted so much as to offer advice. Asked 
whether he himself had not done his utmost to vilify Monsieur 
Lemaire to Monsieur de Cadanet, he replied indignantly that he 
had avoided mentioning him or the places in which he had met 
him, an answer which was received with a show of incredulity. 

He had to give a close account of the interview, and the replies 
were pumped from him, for by this time he was angry, and stood 
upright, touching nothing. He admitted having gone to ask for 
help in his difficulties. 

“You had in fact squandered your fortune, and Poissy must 
inevitably have been sold, if money was not forthcoming ?” 

“T have never denied it.” 

“Had Monsieur de Cadanet given you reason to expect assist- 
ance from him ?” 

“None, except that he was under obligations to my father.” 

“He may not have considered that affording you the means of 
running into further extravagances was the best means of showing 
gratitude to the late baron ? ” 

The prisoner remained silent. 

Asked what drew his attention to the cheque, he replied that 
Monsieur de Cadanet enclosed it before his eyes, and that he 
believed it to be coming to him, until the count informed him 
that the reports he had received of his conduct had made him 
resolve against assisting him, and that the money he had prepared 
would be given to another. 
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“Did he mention the name of this other ?” 

“T remarked that I presumed the other was Monsieur Charles 
Lemaire.” 

“ Why did you arrive at this conclusion ?” 

“ Because I was certain that Monsieur Lemaire was the person 
through whom the reports had reached him.” 

“They were, however, correct ?” 

Monsieur de Beaudrillart was again silent. 

Further questions extracted what had passed in the remainder 
of the interview, and in the street. He was asked if he had ever 
mentioned the circumstances to anyone ? 

“Until this action was threatened, never.” 

“ And then ?” 

“To my wife.” 

“You must speak louder. How did you account for the change 
in your circumstances ? ” 

“My family believed I had received a loan from Monsieur de 
Cadanet.” 

He declared that he had sent, first, an instalment of five 
hundred francs, and on his marriage a further sum of two hun- 
dred and three thousand, part of his wife’s dowry. On this point 
he was closely interrogated by the judge, who professed utter 
incredulity. 

“You drew and sent a cheque ?” 

“No. I returned the sum in notes by a registered letter.” 

“And your wife’s father consented to paying so large a sum in 
notes, without. making inquiries as to its destination? That is a 
most improbable story ! ” 

Léon replied that he had explained to his father-in-law that it 
was in order to pay a debt of honour, of which he could give no 
account. Then came the crucial question. 

“And you wish the Court to believe that you returned the 
money without receiving the smallest acknowledgment from 
Monsieur de Cadanet ?” 

“That is the case.” 

“You persist in such a ridiculous assertion ?” 

—— 

“ And mentioned it to no one?” 

“To my mother.” 

“She also was content to have no receipt ?” 

“No. She was very uneasy.” 

“ How did you quiet her?” 

‘‘T am afraid I allowed her to believe I had received one.” 

The prisoner gave this answer in evident distress, and Maitre 
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Barraud clasped his chin with his hand. The fact evidently told 
against the accused. 

“You never heard again from Monsieur de Cadanet ?” 

“T heard no more of him until I received the announcement of 
his death.” 

As the examination ended, there was a movement round 
Nathalie. The Assize Court of the Seine was densely crowded, 
and the pushing and squeezing caused by the new arrival would 
have roused anyone less deeply interested. Nathalie, however, 
had eyes only for her husband, and it was not until a square 
thick-set figure had forced himself into a seat by her side that she 
recognised her father. No greeting but a nod passed between 
them, each being too anxious to hear the next evidence. It was, 
however, of no great importance, the principal witnesses being 
André the concierge, and the doctor, who testified to Monsieur de 
Cadanet’s clearness of mind throughout his illness. 

Monsieur Charles Lemaire was next duly called, sworn, and 
interrogated by the Procureur. People noticed that on his 
appearance, Monsieur de Beaudrillart lifted his head, looked coolly 
at him, and allowed a smile of contemptuous scorn to pass across 
his face. On the other hand, Lemaire had the appearance of 
being quite at his ease. He glanced round the court, bowed to 
the judge, and turned to the Procureur with an air of extreme 
readiness. In answer to the interrogations, he replied with 
perfect smoothness. His evidence, in fact, might be considered 
irreproachable, saying neither too much nor too little. The six 
years which had passed had not improved his appearance, for he 
had grown much stouter, and his face was puffy—but they had 
taught him to conceal his feelings. He was careful to speak with 
perfect moderation of the prisoner. Asked whether at the time 
of the theft he and Monsieur de Beaudrillart were on good terms, 
he said they had little to say to each other. Further pressed, he 
allowed that he had seen him lose very considerable sums at play, 
and it was the common talk in Paris that he had so greatly 
impoverished himself that Poissy might have to be sold. 
Monsieur de Cadanet puta great many questions to him on the 
matter. He had no wish to prejudice him against the young 
man, and evaded his questions when he could; on the other hand, 
he did not profess any regard for him, and did not conceal the 
fact of his extravagance. Asked whether Monsieur de Cadanet 
had ever expressed his intention of assisting the accused, he 
replied most emphatically no. He had on the contrary spoken of 
him with great indignation. But, of course, he could not profess 
to judge of Monsieur de Cadanet’s private intentions. 
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“Did Monsieur de Cadanet inform him of the abstraction of the 
notes ?” 

“ Never, until just before his death.” 

Desired to relate the circumstances of Monsieur de Cadanet’s 
disclosure, he gave an account of his illness. It was not until he 
was apparently in extremis that the count informed him of what 
had taken place, and advised him to recover his money from 
Monsieur de Beaudrillart. 

Here the examination in chief was interrupted by Maitre 
Barraud inquiring through the judge why Monsieur de Cadanet 
had not brought the action himself? Monsieur Lemaire could 
not say with certainty, but thought he had abstained owing toa 
sentiment of affection towards the defunct baron, Monsieur de 
Beaudrillart’s father. The question was then put why in a 
matter of so much importance he had not caused Monsieur de 
Cadanet’s deposition to be formally taken before witnesses? For 
the first time Lemaire very slightly hesitated. He then said that 
it had not seemed absolutely necessary, as Monsieur de Cadanet 
showed him a letter from Monsieur de Beaudrillart admitting the 
theft. 

The Procureur remarked that the theft was admitted by the 
defence, and at once Maitre Barraud demanded the production of 
the letter. 

The judge agreed, and meanwhile the examination proceeded. 

Monsieur de Cadanet, speaking with great difficulty, had 
informed the witness that he had answered this insolent letter 
by another, in which he told Monsieur de Beaudrillart that he 
would hear more of the transaction at a later date. 

Here the judge again interposed, but it was to ask the prisoner 
whether he had received this letter. 

Léon replied that he had, and that the contents were such as 
had been described, but that he had destroyed it at the time, an 
answer which created a decidedly unfavourable impression. 

Lemaire, proceeding, said that Monsieur de Cadanet was a man 
of few friends, who had lived altogether alone the last years of 
his life. During his last illness he had no one to care for and 
nurse him, except he, Lemaire himself, and his wife, Monsieur de 
Cadanet’s niece by marriage. 

In answer to an inquiry whether his wife had heard Monsieur 
de Cadanet’s statement, he said she had not. The count had 
wished to speak to him alone. 

“ And this wish you scrupulously carried out?” 


“Certainly. Monsieur de Cadanet was a man who would be 
obeyed.” 
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“You are, I think, the principal legatee under the will?” 

“T am.” 

“Will you state why you decided upon asking for this 
prosecution.” 

“In compliance with Monsieur de Cadanet’s express desire. 
He said he had often reproached himself with having taken no 
steps himself, but that age and illness had weakened his energy. 
It was in order that I might undertake the task that he confided 
the papers to me.” 

The examination continued for some time longer on these lines, 
and the effect it produced was decidedly adverse to the accused. 
It had nearly concluded when the called for letter arrived, and was 
read. 


“My Covstn,—I have taken the liberty of borrowing the sum 
which you had so thoughtfully prepared for Monsieur Charles. 
It would have been better for him if you had accepted my offer to 
post your letter ; as you declined to trust me, I had no scruple in 
exchanging it for another, which found itself in my hand at the 
exact moment. Do not blame your messenger, who is quite 
unaware of the transaction. By my writing to you, you will 
perceive that I have no intention of denying what I have done. 
It is in your power to have me arrested. You know where to find 
me, and I will remain in Paris for two days, so as to avoid the 
pain to my family of a scandal at Poissy. Permit me, however, to 
point out that I have only taken the money as a loan, that it will 
be returned to you by instalments, and with interest, though I 
fear slowly, and that you may find it more advantageous to allow 
the matter to rest than to ruin one who, however unworthy, is 
the son of the man to whom you are certainly indebted for your 
prosperity, and who begs to subscribe himself yours faithfully, 

“L£0n DE BEAUDRILLART.” 


As the last word of the letter died away, a movement passed 
through the court. The judge addressed himself to Léon. 

“That is your letter?” 

“Tt is.” 

Maitre Miron put another question to Monsieur Lemaire. 

“When Monsieur de Cadanet presented you with this letter, 
did he make any allusion to its concluding sentence ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the witness coolly. “He said that 
Monsieur de Beaudrillart had very much exaggerated the services 
rendered to him by the defunct baron.” 

The prisoner burst out with the word “Liar!” and was 
sharply rebuked for the interruption. 
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Further examined as to whether he was certain that the money 
had never been repaid, the witness said that his only knowledge 
was derived from Monsieur de Cadanet himself, who assured him 
that he had not received a penny. “If it were otherwise,” he 
remarked, “receipts would certainly exist, the count being a man 
of excellent business habits.” 

After a few more unimportant questions, it was felt that 
Lemaire had given his evidence clearly, and, except in two 
answers, had been very careful in both tone and wording to 
preserve an appearance of perfect fairness towards the prisoner. 
The two exceptions were those in which he alluded to the 
absence of a receipt, and to Monsieur de Cadanet having dis- 
claimed receiving any considerable help from Monsieur de 
Beaudrillart’s father. 

Nathalie looked at Maitre Barraud with a yet more sinking 
heart. The Procureur de la République had appeared to her an 
ideal counsel, shrewd-faced, energetic, keen. His opponent, with 
his round boyish face, his almost indifferent manner, and a 
certain air of hesitation, which she had not noticed so much 
before, did not give the impression of being in any way his equal. 
The questions he suggested appeared to her to be little to the 
point, and though she carefully kept discouragement from her 
face, so that Léon, when he glanced at her, might take comfort, 
she had never felt more discouraged. 

With an air of extreme innocence, as of one only seeking for 
enlightenment, Maitre Barraud pursued through the court his 
inquiries as to Lemaire’s first acquaintance with Monsieur de 
Beaudrillart. He had seen him play? “ You played yourself, of 
course ? ” 

Charles shrugged his shoulders. “Occasionally. Why else 
should I have been there ?” 

“Qh, precisely Why else?” repeated his questioner depre- 
catingly. ‘And doubtless, Monsieur de Cadanet, as a man of the 
world, took an interest in your fortune at the tables?” 

Lemaire, suspecting a trap, replied that they were not in the 
habit of talking over it. 

“Ah! Only of Monsieur de Beaudrillart’s ?” 

“Nor of Monsieur de Beaudrillart’s.” 

“No? I gathered that the fact of his large gambling losses 
displeased Monsieur de Cadanet?” 

“ Possibly.” 

“But they were not learnt from you?” 


“Not in the first place. When he asked questions I could only 
tell the truth.” 
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“Unquestionably. Truth is an inestimable virtue. You were 
not the first to speak of them. Whothen? The concierge has 
given evidence that the count received no visitors.” 

“Tt is impossible to say. Rumour filters everywhere. Possibly 
the servants talked.” 

“ We will hear that from them by-and-by. You were naturally 
anxious to keep on good terms with Monsieur de Cadanet, and 
that you did so has been amply proved. The only other person 
in whom he seems to have shown an interest was Monsieur de 
Beaudrillart ?” 

“1 do not know that he took much interest.” 

“You said he asked many questions on the subject. That looks 
like it.” 

“T cannot say. It may have been so.” 

“It looks like it,” repeated Maitre Barraud equably. “The 
situation, then, appears to have been that you and the accused 
both played, and that Monsieur de Cadanet was displeased with 
him only. Was it owing to the fact that he lost and you won?” 

Up to this point the questions had dropped out in an almost 
sleepily courteous tone. The last had the effect of a sharp, sudden, 
and unexpected thrust. Monsieur Bourget muttered, “That drew 
blood.” Nathalie listened, breathless. Lemaire answered sulkily— 

“T do not know,” and Maitre Barraud, after a momentary pause 
by which he succeeded in emphasising his inquiry, dropped the 
subject. 

Lemaire held himself very determinedly on guard after this 
episode, which he was conscious had told against him, and little 
was elicited. The counsel passed on to the account of what took 
place at the time of the count’s death. He made particular 
inquiries as to who was in the house, and then put another 
question through the judge. 

“You were married, I think, at the time of the alleged theft?” 

“T was.” 

“ But your wife was not much at the house?” 

“No. Monsieur de Cadanet saw her at intervals, but it was 
not until his health failed that he liked to have her about him.” 

“Did she undertake all the nursing ?” 

“‘ When he was seriously ill, there was a nurse as well.” 

“And at the time when he made this—this extraordinary 
revelation, Madame Lemaire was not in the room?” 

“Certainly not!” said Lemaire hastily. 

“You have told the judge that you thought it unnecessary to 
have his words taken down as a formal deposition, did it not occur 
to you it would have been very desirable to have called in 
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witnesses to hear what now rests upon your own unsupported 
word ?” 

“Monsieur de Beaudrillart’s own letter gave the necessary 
evidence,” 

“ As to his borrowing the sum——” 

The judge here interpolated, “It was stealing. It cannot be 
called borrowing.” 

“Unauthorised borrowing, Monsieur le Président, I acknow- 
ledge. But if repaid, as we maintain, the jury will not consider it 
a theft. And the witness, who is the person most interested, can 
bring no evidence to prove that it was not repaid, beyond his own 
report of what I will venture to call an imaginary conversation ! ” 

The Procureur remarked— 

“The absence of a receipt.” 

“ Well, we will say no more at present on thissubject. Monsieur 
de Cadanet, having kept silence for many years, at a time when 
most men are anxious to be in charity with their fellow-sinners, 
carried out, we will suppose, a determined act of revenge against 
this unfortunate young man. Did he advise or enjoin you to 
bring this action? Can you repeat what passed?” 

“Not in exact words. He gave me to understand that he had 
warned Monsieur de Beaudrillart in the letter which was destroyed 
that proceedings would be taken.” 

“And your wife heard nothing ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Although she was in constant attendance ?” 

“He only spoke once on the subject.” 

“Did not even allude to her about this family which must have 
been much in his mind?” 

“ No.” 

“That was a lie,” reflected Maitre Barraud quickly. ‘“ When 
he tells a lie his eyebrows twitch slightly.” At this point the court 
adjourned for an hour, and he hastily scrawled something on a 
piece of paper, and had it passed to Monsieur Rodoin. The words 
were “Madame Lemaire is not in court, let Madame de Beau- 
drillart go to her at once and alone.” 


Cuartrer XXVI. 


AMELIE. 


Moystevr Bourcet would have been indignant at hearing that he 

might not accompany his daughter, if the mandate had come 

from a less person than Maitre Barraud. But he had a profound 
VOL. CII 20 
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respect for any advocate with whose name he was acquainted, as 
well as for all the machinery of a great trial, and Monsieur Rodoin 
took him in hand, and carried him off for the interval, as soon as 
Nathalie had been placed in Monsieur Rodoin’s carriage and 
despatched to Passy. She had intended to employ her time during 
the drive in arranging how best to open the subject with Madame 
Lemaire, but, to her dismay, found it impossible to concentrate 
her thoughts. Whatever effort she made to fasten them upon 
the coming interview, they flitted back to the crowded court. 
She saw always her husband’s pale face, the look towards her in 
which she read so piteous an appeal; she heard the jesting 
remarks whispered around, the questions and answers to which 
she listened breathlessly, feeling that they held Léon’s doom; 
she saw the president, who was slightly deaf, hold his hand to his 
ear, the clerks taking down the evidence, Charles Lemaire’s broad 
figure, and the white flower in his button-hole; she heard Maitre 
Barraud’s voice, now listless, then suddenly rising to the tone 
of a trumpet, a voice of which she was beginning to under- 
stand the power. One after another, figures surged before her 
eyes, sounds rang in her ears, and before she had collected her 
thoughts for her errand, she found herself driving to the door 
of a substantially built house, which stood a little back from 
the road. 

Madame was at home, but did not receive. Nathalie had got 
hastily out of the carriage, and afraid to send in her name lest it 
might bring a refusal, she merely desired the man to say that her 
business was of the greatest consequence, and was almost im- 
mediately admitted to an ugly room, all gilt and brocade, where 
stood Amélie ready to go out. 

At sight of this tall and beautiful woman advancing hastily 
towards her, Madame Lemaire showed a little astonishment. She 
thought it was someone interested in an orphan, for whom she 
had come to plead the cause; but the visitors who had this end 
in view generally belonged to a different class. She moved 
awkwardly forward. 

“You desire, madame, to speak to me?” 

“To appeal to your goodness,” faltered Nathalie. 

“ Ah, madame,” said Amélie, with a smile which made her plain 
face at once attractive, “I am so grieved! It is for some poor 
little one, is it not, whom you wish to place in our Home? And, 
alas, we are more than full! ” 

“No, no!” cried Madame Léon, “it is much more serious. It 
is on account of this trial that I come. Iam the unhappy wife of 
Monsieur de Beaudrillart.” 
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The other stared at her without comprehending. “A trial?” 
she repeated, pushing forward a chair. Nathalie sank into it, 
and leaned forward earnestly — 

“Your husband—you know that your husband has made a 
terrible charge against my husband ?” 

“No. I do not know—TI do not understand ” returned 
Madame Lemaire, speaking with difficulty. ‘‘Stop, madame, let 
me explain. My husband and I do not interest ourselves in the 
same pursuits. We each follow that which we prefer, leaving 
the other free. My interest is my orphanage, and consequently 
I do not hear much of what goes on in the outside world.” 

“ And you do not know that all Paris rings with this trial ?” 

“No,” returned Amélie, flushing. “I do not read the news- 
papers, and—and I presume the servants have not liked to speak 
of it.” 

Nathalie buried her face in her hands. How could this woman, 
in everything but name cut off from the world, help her? But 
the sight of suffering touched Amélie at once. 

“Tam so sorry for your grief!” she said simply; “ pray tell 
me if there is anything in which I can assist you.” 

Hard task! But Nathalie began. “It has to do with 
Monsieur de Cadanet,” she faltered. “Some money which he 
designed for your husband, my husband took—Stay, do not judge 
him too harshly. He was in great straits at the time; he took 
it, but he told Monsieur de Cadanet at once—the letter exists— 
and he only took it as a loan. Every penny was repaid, and 
Monsieur de Cadanet made no sign; but now, now that he is 
dead, your husband says that the money was never returned, and 
that your uncle left it to him to prosecute. He is being tried 
now—my Léon!” 

Amélie had turned very white, and drawn involuntarily back. 
She said in a suffocated voice— 

“Why do you come to me?” 

Nathalie lifted her heavy eyes. 

“People say you are a good woman,” she said. “If you know 
anything you cannot let an innocent man suffer.” 

“And your name is de Beaudrillart, and you live at 

“At Poissy.” 

“Ah!” The exclamation ended sharply, like a cry of anguish. 
Ina moment all'came back to her: Monsieur de Cadanet’s veiled 
interest in Poissy, the evident relenting of his heart, most of all 
those dying words, accidentally heard, but never really forgotten 
— You will remember that Monsieur de Beaudrillart has paid 
everything, and that Ihave nothing against him.”—And now—? 
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She rose up with a shudder. ‘“ Madame, you are mistaken. I am 
incapable of helping you.” 

Nathalie rose, too, and stood looking at her. Then she clasped 
her hands, feeling her last chance slipping. 

“Ah, madame, think!” she cried impulsively. ‘“ You nursed 
Monsieur de Cadanet, you were with him continually—think, I 
implore you, whether you never heard him speak of my husband, 
and if you did, whether he did not speak of him indulgently ? 
So much might depend on that! If you do not pity me, pity our 
child, our little Raoul!” 

“Ts that his name?” Madame Lemaire asked quickly, a sudden 
yearning in her face. 

“Yes. Imagine what it will be for him to grow up under a 
cloud of disgrace! You have no children, madame, you do not 
know what that seems to a mother.” 

Nathalie was wrong. This woman, no mother, but to whom 
God had given a mother’s heart, could realise it, and much more, 
with an aching strength which some mothers cannot feel. She 
had thought so often and strangely of the little boy at Poissy, of 
whose existence she was barely aware, that now she could hardly 
prevent herself from crying out that she would save him. But— 
there was her husband. In spite of his neglect, his unkindness, 
his scarcely-veiled contempt, she still loved him. Ignorance of 
his movements, shutting of eyes and ears to what went on in the 
world, was her defensive armour. She did not wish to hear or 
see. She had at one time lived in terror lest something might 
come to her knowledge which would thrust him out of her heart, 
and it was dread of this which had turned her virtually into 
recluse. And here it was at her doors! She beat against it with 
all her force. Her look hardened, her voice chilled. She said 
coldly— 

“T am sorry for you, madame, but I cannot help you. Monsieur 
de Cadanet gave my husband his last directions.” 

Nathalie stood mute, then turned from her with a look of 
reproach. 

‘They were not these, and you know it. A dying man does 
not wreak such a terrible revenge. You are thrusting a sin 
upon him which he never committed. I dare not stay longer, 
but ah, madame, take care, for some day it will come back 
again, more terrible for you than my poor Léon’s has been for 
him.” 

Madame Lemaire stood long where she was left, staring at the 
empty doorway. Once she made a few staggering steps as if she 
would follow her visitor, but caught herself back, and again 
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remained motionless. Her conscience was tender, and Nathalie’s 
words fell on it like the sting of a lash. It had been the scarcely 
acknowledged effort of her life to prevent it and her love from 
meeting in opposition, but the day had come, and she could no 
longer remain blind and deaf. Still, she resisted. This man had 
sinned—by his own wife’s confession had sinned. Probably he 
deserved what had come to him. And she had not absolutely 
understood all that was happening. She resolved to go to the 
orphanage, and think no more about Madame de Beaudrillart. 
There, she had hitherto found peace, and there she might now 
find forgetfulness. 

She was always warmly greeted, this childless woman with the 
mother’s heart, the children running to her with cries of delight 
which were the music of her life, one showing a doll, another a 
cut finger; the sisters came smiling, kind souls, with homely 
faces, who looked on her as the head, and poured out their daily 
chat of all the events which touched their peaceful lives, and the 
lives of these little ones, snatched, some of them, from terrible 
experiences. One sister walked up and down the babies’ nursery 
hushing a wan little fellow to unwilling sleep. 

“ He has been so fretful all night!” she said, smiling. 

“You look quite worn out, sister,” said Madame Lemaire. 

“ Ah, madame, but when one remembers that his father died in 
prison, one’s heart bleeds for the poor little mite,” said the kind 
nurse, recommencing her hushing. Amélie turned abruptly 
away. 

But in every child that day, the little boy at Poissy seemed 
to appeal to her. Far from forgetting, she found him looking at 
her, clinging, kissing her. A new orphan had been admitted that 
morning. She dared not ask his name, so convinced was she that 
the answer would be Raoul. He haunted her; do what she would 
she could not shake him off. She left the orphanage at last, 
flying, as she had never flown before, from the innocent children. 
On her way home she bought a newspaper, and there read a fuller 
account of the trial than she had gathered from Nathalie. 

She had not seen her husband for several days, but this was 
not unusual, for he had his rooms in Paris, and only came out to 
Passy at intervals. She accepted her loveless lot, clinging to the 
orphanage, and finding in that consolation for almost all trials. 
Happily for her her nature was the reverse of sensitive, so that 
she was able to love him without fretting hopelessly over the 
poor returns her affection brought back. She felt at this moment 
a turmoil such as she had never yet experienced, a conflict 
between conscience and love. Could it be her terrible duty to 
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say the words which must denounce her husband? Impossible. 
She thrust the thought from her. 

Then she reflected on a medium course. She would see him, 
appeal to him. Alas, what influence had she ever had that she 
could fall back upon it now? Recall past years as she might, not 
once could she remember anything she had said moving her 
husband when he had made a resolution, or even making him 
swerve in a contrary direction. She could imagine his anger 
becoming deadly. She did not think he would shrink from locking 
her up, or from almost any violence by which he could prevent 
her from speaking, but she could not imagine his yielding to what 
must be his ruin. She cried out with the pain of these gathering 
thoughts, which seemed to press upon her, stop her breathing, 
hurt her almost to death. She reproached herself for giving them 
room, but all the while knew with fear that it was her conscience 
which held the open door, and let them in. 

When she got home she stumbled upstairs like a fainting 
woman, and fell down on the floor, crying out piteously for help 
for her soul, although she knew that every moment of delay was a 
sin. 

Nathalie drove back to the court, sick with failure. Her 
strength and will upheld her when there was anything to be done, 
but when not even that remained, her very limbs seemed paralysed, 
and she wondered to find other senses still at her command. 
Monsieur Rodoin’s clerk was looking out for her and went hastily 
to fetch his master, who came into a small room which had been 
set apart for them, and where she tottered towards him with 
outspread hands and a haggard face. 

“T could not move her.” 

“She refused ?” 

“Utterly. But she knew nothing.” 

“ Well, well, dear madame, do not take it so much to heart. If 
anyone can save your husband it will be Maitre Barraud. You 
will go home now?” 

She flung him a look of reproach. 

“Tam counting the moments until I can be where he will see 
me,” she said resolutely. 

Monsieur Rodoin moved to the door, and she followed him, 
impelling herself by sheer determination. Once he looked round 
and said half to himself—‘“ Whatever happens, there are many who 
might envy Monsieur de Beaudrillart!” but she took no notice, 
and did not even hear him, any more than she saw the curious 
looks turned towards her as she stood at the door of the court. 
Her eyes were waiting for her husband’s, and the moment that 
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his glance fell upon her a sudden light irradiated them. Now 
that she had to strengthen him, she was strong again. 

The court, however, was near adjournment, and there was no 
doubt that Monsieur de Beaudrillart’s prospects were bad. If his 
wife could only have gone to him, it seemed to her that half the 
anguish would have been lightened, but to think of him desolate 
and despairing was agony. Her father’s presence gave her a 
certain comfort, although at first she had been seized with the 
dread that she might have to listen to reproaches of her husband 
which she would have found unendurable. But Monsieur Bourget 
was stolidly silent. By slow degrees he was coming round to 
believe in Léon’s innocence of the greater charge, and he was 
extraordinarily impressed with the powers of Maitre Barraud. 
He was kind to Nathalie, telling her of Monsieur Georges’ 
persistent confidence, and of his bringing Raoul to Tours, and to 
the poor mother, parted from her child by what seemed years, 
even @ lifetime, it was comfort to have every word repeated, and 
to know that he was well and happy. She feasted upon it, then 
was smitten with remorse for letting her thoughts leave Léon, 
even for a minute. Was there nothing for her to do? They 
said that Maitre Barraud wished to speak to her, and she 
breathlessly pushed her father out of the room, and waited, 
holding the door. She tried to speak, but her voice sounded 
strangely far away, and her eyes dumbly questioned the young 
advocate. To her surprise he looked as usual, and his voice was 
as indifferent as ever. 

“TI need only detain you one moment, madame. You saw the 
wife, and she refused to speak. Do you imagine she had anything 
to say ?” 

“Once I thought she had.” 

“What were you speaking of at that moment?” 

“ Of our child.” - 

He nodded. “I knew she had a sentiment. Her husband 
neglects her, and she spends her days at the orphanage. I do 
not despair. The child and her conscience will work upon her.” 

“She knew nothing of the trial.” 

“Good. She will think the more. A thousand thanks, 
madame.” He was gone. 

Unconscious tact had stifled the question of how he thought the 
trial was going, and although she did not know it, she had her 
reward. He joined Monsieur Rodoin in the courtyard of the 
hotel, and said— 

“Crow, man of discernment! Your hazel-eyed Madame de 
Beaudrillart is a phoenix. She answered my questions, and did 
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not pester me with one of her own. I should like to win the case, 
partly on that account, and partly because Miron is 80 con- 
foundedly cock-sure.” 

“Win it, then,” 

“ Any good in the father ?” 

“ A typical bourgeois, accustomed to hector his neighbours, and 
not altogether convinced in his own mind.” 

Maitre Barraud swept his hat to a charming lady who drove by 
in @ victoria. 

“The Marquise de Pontharmin,” he explained. “I dine with 
her to-night.” 

“While poor Madame de Beaudrillart imagines you preparing 
your defence with a wet towel round your head?” 

“The world’s remarks are worth a dozen wet towels. Do you 
know, the world is sometimes extraordinarily shrewd, and you can 
go and tell your phenix so. Here we part. Till to-morrow!” 


CuarpTtreR XXVIII. 


THE LAST WITNESS. 


Mairre Barravp had, by little and little, built up a theory for 
his defence, which, thanks to his keen observation and brilliant 
intuition, was not far from the truth. He was satisfied that the 
young baron had repaid the money, and that Monsieur de Cadanet, 
though he punished him with silence, had no intention of making 
the matter public. What the advocate thought probable, was, 
however, that by one of those unlucky forgetfulnesses to which 
all men are liable, the old count had never destroyed the letter of 
confession, and that Charles Lemaire had found it among his 
other papers after his death. He believed that it was highly 
probable Monsieur de Cadanet had given some hint beforehand 
which was sufficient to enable a sharp and unscrupulous man to 
put two and two together, and arrive at his accusation. The 
world, with whom he dined, was of no more use to him than the 
wet towel might have been. Madame de Pontharmin, it is true, 
said—* Do not disappoint us. I do not know whether he is 
guilty, but I shall break my heart if you do not prove him 
innocent ”—but this was a command, and not a suggestion, which 
would have been a hundred times more valuable. When the time 
arrived for his speech, he wore so confident an air that the 
Procureur rubbed his hands. 
“We are safe,” he said. ‘“ Barraud is hopeless.” 
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One thing was certain. He had never taken more pains. 
Eloquence and masterly appeals to sentiment held the court 
breathless. Lemaire dug his nails into his palms and turned 
livid as he heard his own life presented in the most ignoble 
colours, his gambling, his follies, and side by side with them the 
mask he wore before Monsieur de Cadanet. He was scourged 
with scorn as Maitre Barraud’s magnificent voice described him— 
not content with winning Monsieur de Beaudrillart’s money, also 
calumniating his victim to the old man who, bound to the Poissy 
family by ties of gratitude to the father, might have come to the 
rescue of the son, had his mind not been poisoned against him. 
Lemaire, listening, felt that his cause was lost, but Maitre Miron’s 
face wore its most contented air. 

It was an unusually long speech, going into very minute details. 
He insisted upon the absolute probability of the young man’s story, 
and the readiness with which he had admitted the points which 
told against himself. He touched pathetically on the life at 
Poissy, the happy family life, mother and sisters, child and wife— 
the heroic wife who was present, suffering the pangs of suspense, 
and refusing to desert her husband. At another time, Nathalie 
would have crimsoned under the curious looks turned in her 
direction by those who knew where she sat, but now she was 
absolutely unconscious of them, her eyes being fixed upon Léon, 
and her one thought to meet his with hopefulness. 

He entered fully into the particulars of Léon’s interview with 
Monsieur de Cadanet. What could be more probable than the de- 
scription given by the accused, what more tantalising than to have 
the means of extrication from his difficulties dangled before his eyes, 
and to hear that, though they might have been his, they were now to 
go to the man who had slandered him? He was not defending the 
action of the prisoner in the street, but he left it to the jury to say 
whether the sudden temptation was not almost irresistible? And 
what could have been more straightforward than his action 
immediately afterwards? They had heard his letter, avowing 
everything, placing himself at the disposal of Monsieur de Cadanet. 
Surely if ever the count thought of taking action, he would have 
taken it then. Was it probable that a man, a man, especially, who 
was under so great obligations to the de Beaudrillart family as 
Monsieur de Cadanet, would have nursed such a terrible, such a 
savage, revenge, as to keep silence for years in order that the bolt 
might fall when it was least expected, and when his own death 
might have relieved them from the last vestige of uneasiness ? 
Supposing even that the debt had remained unpaid, he refused to 
think so meanly of human nature. 
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Charles Lemaire moistened his dry lips, the Procureur’s face 
expressed nothing but contented indifference. 

After a momentary pause, Maitre Barraud proceeded. But, he 
said what made it actually impossible was that the debt had been 
wholly repaid, first by an instalment of five hundred francs, a 
small sum certainly, but one which in the then condition of the 
estate represented the most honourable economies, and, directly 
his marriage gave him the means of discharging it in full, by the 
entire sum of principal and interest. Monsieur Bourget, the 
father-in-law of Monsieur de Beaudrillart, had proved that at the 
time of the marriage, he, being desirous to clear off all debts on 
the estate, was told by Monsieur de Beaudrillart that the sum of 
two hundred thousand francs was necessary for this object, and 
agreed to its being thus used. What suggestion even had been 
offered by the prosecution as to any other destination for this 
large sum? Had they brought forward a single creditor who 
could account for even a part of it? The explanation given by 
the accused was perfectly simple and straightforward. He had 
redeemed the promise in his letter, and had despatched it at once 
to Monsieur de Cadanet, who, owing to a natural indignation at 
what, no doubt, had been a forced loan, took no notice of the 
repayment, and left Monsieur de Beaudrillart to draw his own 
conclusions. 

Here he paused for an instant again, and glanced at the spot 
where sat Charles Lemaire, from whose face he drew what small 
encouragement he felt. To his astonishment it was empty. 
Maitre Miron, however, had not moved, so that it did not seem as 
if he were connected with the disappearance. Maitre Barraud 
went on, his voice more slow and impressive as he reached the 
point of Monsieur de Cadanet’s last illness, his mind busily en- 
gaged in revolving why Lemaire had gone. He spoke of the 
influence which, by his own showing, Lemaire must have exercised 
upon the old count, who saw no one except the prosecutor and 
his wife. Only even connected with him by marriage, he said, he 
had become his chief heir, his executor, apparently the receiver of 
his secrets. You were asked to believe that this dying old man, 
grasping revenge with palsied bands, had put into his possession 
an instrument powerful enough to ruin a noble family, and bidden 
him use it. Was it likely? The heart of every man and woman 
in that building he believed would cry out against such a shameful 
possibility. What really happened it was not difficult to con- 
ceive 

At this point a piece of paper with a few lines scrawled upon it 
was handed up to the counsel. He read it mechanically without 
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pausing in his speech, and the only thing the closest observer 
could have noticed was a slight change of manner. His voice 
became slower, almost drawling, and it might have been thought 
that at this moment he had yielded to the hopelessness of the case, 
and given up his efforts. The change surprised the listeners, and 
one person was affected by it, for all the Procureur’s keen atten- 
tion revived, his eyelids contracting, and his mouth tightening. 
Maitre Barraud went so languidly on, that Nathalie, for a moment, 
covered her eyes with her hand in despair. He touched upon the 
old man’s deathbed, but with an entire absence of emotion. He 
could imagine, he said, that Monsieur Lemaire would receive in- 
structions for the future, perhaps be called upon to destroy certain 
documents; which Monsieur de Cadanet never intended should 
survive him. * 

“ And in this softened moment,” he proceeded, “ the first thing 
to be put out of the way would be Monsieur de Beaudrillart’s 
frank confession. You ask me what really happened. I am now 
in a position to tell you. The document was given to Monsieur 
Lemaire to destroy on the spot. For it he substituted another 
paper, kept back this, and allowed Monsieur de Cadanet to 
die in the belief that Monsieur de Beaudrillart’s safety was 
assured.” 

With one of those sudden changes of tone which he knew how 
to use so effectively, he allowed his last sentences to ring out like 
a trumpet. The next moment the Procureur was on his feet, pro- 
testing against such a charge being made; the crowd, stirred to its 
depths, broke into an inarticulate murmur, promptly hushed; 
Nathalie, the tears raining down her cheeks, kissed her hand 
impulsively to her husband; Maitre Barraud, remarking quietly 
that an important though late witness had arrived who would 
prove what was said, merely appealed to the Court to hear her, 
and sat down without troubling himself to carry his speech 
further. Presently, and before the agitation had subsided, and 
after a consultation with the judges, it was seen that a plain 
woman, dressed in black, her eyes fixed on the ground, was in the 
witness box, and a whisper went round the court that this was 
Monsieur Lemaire’s wife. 

Her answers were at first mechanical, and throughout scarcely 
audible, As she was sworn, those who were near saw a tremor 
pass over her, and compassion made the judge cease to request 
her to speak more plainly, as soon as he discovered that to do so 
was beyond her powers. Maitre Barraud, in place of his junior, 
examined her himself, and very briefly. After the necessary par- 
ticulars as to who she was, he went direct to Monsieur Cadanet’s 
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last illness, and inquired whether the name of de Beaudrillart 
had been mentioned to her by him. 

She replied that it had, more than once. 

In what manner ? 

He gave her the impression of having a yearning towards them, 
particularly, here her voice shook, towards the boy. 

Did she suggest his sending for them ? 

Yes. 

He refused ? 

Yes. 

Did he speak of the prisoner? She looked uncomprehending, 
and he added, “ Of Monsieur de Beaudrillart ? ” 

“He said he had behaved very ill.” 

“ And you tried to soften your uncle ?” 

“T thought he was very desolate, and that it was a pity some- 
one should not come.” 

“Did your husband approve of this attempt of yours ? ” 

She hesitated, and then said that her husband feared it might 
excite Monsieur de Cadanet. 

“Do you remember the 12th of August, 188—?” 

“Yes.” 

“Give an account of what happened.” 

She lifted her face, and looked imploringly round the court. 
Meeting only the gaze of countless eyes riveted upon hers, she 
looked on the floor again quickly, locking her hands together. 
Her voice trembled so exceedingly that the writers taking down 
the evidence could scarcely hear, and more than once she stopped 
altogether, and Maitre Barraud had to ask a question or two to 
induce her to goon. But the gist of the evidence was to the 
effect that Monsieur de Cadanet was very ill, and she watched 
anxiously for an opportunity to send for a priest. He was 
desirous to speak alone to her husband; she hoped when that 
interview was over to succeed in persuading him. 

“Where were you during the interview ?” 

“In the anteroom. It was necessary that someone should be at 
hand in case of need.” 

“Were you needed ? ” 

“ Not actually—I heard my husband’s voice raised once as if in 
alarm.” 

“ Not anger ?” 

“Qh, no, no! Iran to the door and found I was not wanted.” 
“Was all as usual?” 

“A candle was lighted.” 
“Did you go away ?” 
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“Not instantly. I wish now I had!” she cried involuntarily. 

“ Repeat what you heard,” said the judge gently. “ And saw.” 

“Something was burnt. I had half closed the door, and could 
not hear what my husband said, but Monsieur de Cadanet-——” 

“Yes?” 

“He said—‘ You will remember that Monsieur de Beaudrillart 
has paid everything, and that I have nothing against him.’” 

The words died away. The silence in the court had become 
profound. Poor Madame Lemaire buried her face in her hands. 

“ Have you,” said the judge at last, “ ever mentioned what you 
overheard to your husband ? ” 

“No. I was afraid it would vex him.” 

“But when you heard that he was bringing this trial?” 

“T never heard it. I live very much out of the world, too much, 
perhaps.” 

“ And what induced you to come forward to-day ?” 

“Madame de Beaudrillart came and implored me. They have 
a child who would have been disgraced. I—am more fortunate,” 
she murmured. 

Maitre Barraud had meanwhile been examining the letter 
written by Léon, of which one corner had been torn off, no doubt 
where the old man’s attempt to burn it had left a blackened edge. 
He had relapsed into his most tranquil and uninterested air, and 
sat down. 

The Procureur attempted to cross-examine Madame Lemaire, 
but it was useless. He asked how it was that she could hear so 
clearly the words of a dying and feeble old man, when by her own 
account the door was half closed, and she had failed to catch her 
husband’s words ? 

She replied simply that she could not tell. 

Was it not possible that she had been mistaken ? 

“T heard what I have repeated.” 

“And you have come here to give evidence against your 
husband without so much as telling him what you were going 
to do?” 

“I—I tried—Isent——” She looked wildly round, and, before 
anyone could reach her, dropped unconscious on the floor. 
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Carter XXVIII. 
THE AWAKENING OF A SOUL. 


Te famous trial was at an end, and talk rapidly subsiding. 
After Madame Lemaire’s evidence it was felt that the prosecution 
fell to the ground, and the jury brought in an acquittal at once. 
When Léon and Nathalie met they could not speak. The woman 
in both was uppermost but voiceless, until they found themselves 
alone. He was aged, and there were lines in his face which would 
never leave it, for although his nature was not strong enough to 
suffer deeply, its easy lightness had offered no sort of resistance 
when shaken by despair. Yet it seemed as if something had come 
to him, perhaps the soul which was wanting before, or lay 
undeveloped, waiting for the touch of a great love. Love and 
suffering. Their union is divine, and divine their mission and 
their strength. 

A warrant was issued for the arrest of Charles Lemaire on the 
charge of perjury, but he had taken advantage of the warning 
which at last reached him from his wife to escape—it is believed 
—to America. For a long time after that testimony to which her 
conscience forced her, she was very ill. She recovered at last, 
and found consolation in her orphanage. She would never see 
Nathalie again, but once Raoul was taken to the Home, and stared 
amazedly at rows of little white beds, and at a lady in black who 
looked at him and cried. 

Perhaps of the actors in the little drama, Monsieur Bourget, 
who seemed the most square and solid figure of all, showed the 
most change, or shared that feature beyond the others with 
Madame de Beaudrillart. He had gone through a collapse. 
Hopes, opinions, ambitions, affections, had tumbled down together 
in one vast ruin, and although he managed to build some of them 
up again, the feeling of insecurity which follows an earthquake 
could not be easily got rid of. Until then he had scarcely 
believed that there was any possible contingency in which money 
would not carry the day. Certain it is, that he bullies less, and 
on more than one occasion has been known to abstain from laying 
down the law. Leroux has never been forgiven, but the person 
for whom he displays the most sincere respect, and to whose 
opinions he attaches a quite disproportionate value, is Monsieur 
Georges. Meanwhile, although he has once declined the honour, 
it is pretty certain that he will be chosen for the next mayor. 

As for Monsieur Georges himself, it is the incredible which 
comes to pass, and his wife—to his own utter amazement—is ne 
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other than a demoiselle de Beaudrillart. Had Madame de 
Beaudrillart been herself, it could never have happened, but the 
poor woman was struck down and shattered by the storm which 
had shaken the very foundations of Poissy, and all her old land- 
marks were swept away. And Monsieur Georges had been such a 
stay, such a support in the hour of trouble! Everybody turned 
to him. His unfailing helpfulness, his good sense, his courageous 
loyalty, bound them to the little man. Poor Claire! She had 
been attracted first of all, and it was hard that having stood up 
for him when others blamed, she should be obliged to look on, and 
see Félicie chosen. As for Léon, what could he say? It shocked 
him, but had he not been the cause of what might have proved a 
really overwhelming disgrace? After all was said and done, the 
fact remained that he had taken the notes, and there were people 
who would throw it up at him when they heard his name all his 
life long. And Nathalie was on Monsieur Georges’ side. 

“Dear, if you married me, why should not Félicie marry 
Monsieur Georges ? ” 

It was one of those differences which seem infinite to the 
person who has to decide, but which cannot be explained to the 
world. As for Félicie herself, bliss smiled in her face. Monsieur 
Georges had behaved admirably. After welcoming Monsieur and 
Madame Léon, he had sought an interview with Léon, laid himself 
and his small prospects most humbly at Mademoiselle Félicie’s 
feet, and taken himself off at once to Tours. Léon had gone so 
far as to argue with his sister, and to ask her whether she had 
fully considered what the change in position meant. 

“Oh, it will be delightful!” exclaimed Félicie. ‘We shall 
be within reach of Nantes, and every summer we shall take sea- 
baths, and see something of the world.” 

“Of the world!” repeated Léon, petrified. “I thought you 
dreaded it!” 

“ As a girl, yes, but with my husband what should I dread?” 
said Félicie calmly. “ Here it is certainly not gay, and lately, I 
can assure you, Léon, with poor mamma so crushed, and Claire 
walking about with a face of stone, and you in prison, if it had 
not been for Michel, I don’t know what one would have done! Is 
it not delightful that he should have such a beautiful name? 
8S. Michel’s has always been a special day for me, and I had all 
the new embroideries ready for it.” 

How could Léon answer this speech? Félicie’s obstinacy was 
well known in the family. He persisted so far as to ask whether 
she was prepared to live in a very small way, and probably have 
no money for pilgrimages— 
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“ Michel has not quite made up his mind that pilgrimages do 
all the good we suppose,” interrupted Félicie with the air of a 
discoverer. 

“and find yourself Madame Georges, instead of Mademoiselle 
de Beaudrillart ? ” 

“(Claire said that no one would recognise us again,” she 
remarked in answer, “ and though it all has turned out so much 
better than we expected, I do think that Michel was the only 
person who really believed in you. Even the abbé was doubtful. 
I am sure you must be very grateful to Michel always, dear 
Léon.” 

She carried the day. Claire would say nothing. Claire’s 
misery seemed scarcely lessened. It was as if the very possi- 
bility of such a disaster as had threatened had turned her to 
marble, and that she could not come to life again. She spent her 
time either with her mother, who was now always in her own 
room, or wandering about the grounds by herself, especially 
avoiding Félicie. All that Nathalie could do was to leave books 
about in the salon, books such as she knew would interest her 
sister-in-law, and to avoid comment when they disappeared. She 
hoped by this means to offer a little food to her active mind, 
without giving her the annoyance of feeling herself under an 
obligation. 

Two others who were perfectly happy at the chateau were 
Jacques Charpentier and Raoul, and perhaps it was Raoul’s talk 
which most reconciled his father to Félicie’s marriage. He was 
never tired of vaunting Monsieur Georges, or of bringing for- 
ward the small surprises which had been prepared for this happy 
moment. Spurred by their motive he had submitted to learn to 
read, to print his own name, and to sing a funny little song 
about a drummer in a shrill childish voice. He was not content 
until he had dragged his father and mother down to the river, 
that he might show them how he could throw his line like a 
grown-up man. 

It was a day in late autumn, one of those days which come 
laden with the sweetness of the past. A ripe golden glow was 
abroad, shining on the yellow leaves of the poplars, and reaching 
the hearts of husband and wife as they stood by the river, and 
watched it flowing by, strong and swift. There was enough wind 
to stir the long grasses by its side, always moist and green, to 
drive a few white clouds softly across the sky, and to give a 
delicious exhilaration to the light air. Gnats danced in the sun, 
a distant sound of children’s voices reached the ear, and old 
Antoine, in his sabots, clattered across the bridge. On this 
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bridge there was a patch of new wood, still out of tone with the 
old railing and its soft rich grey, and a few bits of useless stuff 
which the river had flung on one side on a certain wild night not 
so very long ago, had been turned over by the thrifty villagers, 
and left as of no value. Antoine was looking forward to a good 
storm, when he would go up to the chateau and come back 
unmolested with a fine supply of fuel. He glanced at the two 
figures as they stood by the water-side, and chuckled. “It’s 
as easy to hold one’s tongue as to talk,” he muttered, “and pays 
better.” 

For a time the two were silent. Now first had they seen the 
river since that terrible night, and their hearts were too full for 
speech. Suddenly Nathalie was in her husband’s arms, strained 
there passionately. “My dear one!” he whispered again and 
again, nothing more, and perhaps it was a good sign that his old 
flow of words was wanting. 

She had closed her eyes in the dizziness of her bliss, and when 
she opened them again he rained kisses on them, those eyes which 
held in their brown clearness the fresh healthiness of a mountain- 
stream. 

After a time they could speak, both trembling. 

“ You saved me,” he said, “three times over. Here——” 

“ Don’t talk of that,” she shuddered. 

“Then by making me tell the truth, then by going to that 
poor woman. Body and soul, three times over.” 

He had let her go, and they walked, step by step, through the 
long green grass. She sighed softly—I am so happy, that I am 
afraid.” 

She felt as if she had reached Heaven, and as she had said, 
it frightened her, until she had breathed a prayer. That calmed 
her swelling heart, and she could bear to hear him whisper 
again— 

“Three times over.” 

“Dear,” she said, “ what of that? When one,loves——” 

“They all loved me. But only your love was strong enough to 
stand by me.” 

She gave a quick happy laugh. 

“We have gained friends,” she said. ‘ Monsieur;Rodoin.” 

“And Maitre Barraud.” 

“Not he. He only thought of his case, and of triumphing over 
Maitre Miron. When they were all congratulating you afterwards, 
do you know what I saw?” 

“ What ?” 

Her voice sank. ‘“ He yawned.” 
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Léon’s vanity felt a momentary mortification. Then he 
laughed. 

“ Forgive him,” he said. “The situation was not so novel to 
him as to us.” 

They were sitting together by this time, within easy reach of 
Raoul, on a small thick bough of a tree which jutted out from the 
bank. The river ran by, swift and silvery, though Nathalie kept 
her eyes persistently turned from it; the poplars rustled, above 
them were fathomless depths of white and blue. The chateau 
itself lay behind and out of sight, yet at this moment both were 
thinking of it; of its grey stones, which somehow seemed to be 
built into the very lives of the de Beaudrillarts; of those who had 
fought for it, sinned for it. Not one of them had shielded it to 
more purpose from dishonour than the young wife who had met 
so much contempt within its walls, whose picture had been refused 
a place among the old ancestors, who was thought an interloper. 

Nathalie broke the silence. 

“Have you read the bishop’s letter ?” 

“To you?” 

ee 

“Oh, poor Félicie!” Nathalie laughed. 

“She does not care. All the vestments are going off to Madame 
Lemballe to-morrow morning, and she intends to embroider herself 
an evening dress. But the letter is delightful. So hearty! And 
he means to come again.” 

“He will be more welcome than he was before. Nathalie, 
dearest,” his voice sank, ‘Monsieur Georges wants us to have 
rejoicings—something to mark my home-coming. How can one 
have a merry-making over what grew out of misery and weakness ? 
If it had not been for you the weakness would have cost me my 
life, and, as it is, my poor mother is left a wreck. There is 
nothing to be proud of, though I hope I am thankful. What do 
you say?” 

She clung to him. “Dear love, no! Not merry-making. One 
can show one’s thankfulness in gome other way.” 

“ Raoul will be a better man than I have been.” 

“‘ Never dearer to those who love him.” 

“ Even after all you heard in Paris?” 

“ Always, and for ever.” There was not a shadow of hesitation 
in her voice, and when he put her from him and looked into her 
eyes, they met his without shrinking. She repeated the word 
“ Always.” | 

“T believe you,” he said, letting his head fall, “but you 
are different from most women. And most men. I could 
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not have done for you all that you have done for me; or half 
of it.” 

She was looking at him with an infinite love, though she knew 
the truth of what he said. The roots of love did not run deep 
enough with him; he could not have done it, perhaps never would 
have force enough to doit. What of that? It is better to give 
than to receive. When life has gone so far, characters do not 
change suddenly, even when an earthquake has shaken them. 
They grow a little stronger, a little weaker; they fall and rise, 
or, alas, sometimes slip farther down the hill. We see the slips, 
and hear the clatter of falling stones, more quickly than we notice 
the gradual gain, inch by inch, which to clearer eyes than ours 
means all the difference. 

And so, though some of her dreams had flown for ever, and 
there were lines written on her face which no coming springs or 
summers could efface, Nathalie was happy. When Claire had 
talked of Léon having no soul, she was not far out, for something 
which he had not shown before had been born in him by the 
strength of his wife’s love. Life looked different to him; the rose 
leaves with which he tried to cover it up had been swept away by 
the storm; scars were left, ugly chasms, rough stones. But, side 
by side, hand in hand, walked his wife. 


THE END. 
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You know how, when the world is grey, 
Still lurks the sun-warmth in the air, 

—That almost, closing eyes, you may 
Still feel the unsunk orb is there. 


So in this empty place her word, 

That last word of farewell, still rings ; 
And yet an hour ago ‘twas heard: 

An hour ago, the end of things! 





"Twas broken then, our binding chain, 
An hour ago—and she is gone; 
She said it, “ne’er to meet again; ” 
An hour ago, “all past and done.” 


I know the place is desolate, 

And yet it seems somehow she’s here, 
And I can plead against my fate, 

Give word for word, and tear for tear. 


Yes, I could answer now, could prove 
"Twas slander—tale of lying foe: 
And yet no word my lips could move 

To utter then—an hour ago. 
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